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plished every Wednesday, in Chemi- 
oa building, corner of Bighth and Olive 
streets, Louis, Mo., at one dollar per 
year. Eastern office, Chalmer D. Col- 
man, 620 Terhple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WO 
the best advertising medium of its clasd 
in the United States, Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi. 
eal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Subscribers must bear in mind that the 
subscriptien price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions fer a 
jess sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
darge our circulation, we do allow eld 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
ecribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
sew name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new vames at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for ene dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on @ new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
{f, on the printed slip on each paper yeu 
see John Jones Feb. '02, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
end of February, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he weuld de it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 
This is the season to push the good work 
of getting new subscribers. Show yeur 
oelghbers a copy of the RURAL 
WORLD, call their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained im 
each issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
and of the low cost at which it can be 
received. If our readers will spend but a 
dortion of one or two days in enlisting in 
this work they can easily add more than 


fifty thousand names within the next 
) days. Who will engage in this 
work? 


Will not each reader, male and 
female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and see bow much he can do to 


help not only the farmer, but the cause 
of progressive agriculture? 





The Sunday school at Revere, Clark 
county, Mo., has sent to the RURAL 
WORLD, through A. C. Loomis, $7.80 to 
be added to the St. Louis fund for the re- 
‘et of the drouth sufferers in south Mis- 
“our. This will supply seed corn enough 
to enable seven families to plant ten 
acres of corn, and may possibly deter- 
mine whether these families shall or shall 
hot abandon their homes. 


The New York Legislature, it is stated, 
‘* considering the issuing of $20,000,000 
Worth of bonds to be used in rebuilding 
he highways of the state. Notwithstand- 
ng the objections that many *have to the 

‘ng of bonds for such purposes, we 
of the opinion that it is the only feas- 
way in which to secure an adequate 
be vie m of highways without making the 
urde n bear far too heavily on the farm- 
‘rs. Public highways are for all the peo- 
ble, and all should share in their cost. 
The 
fore 
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ible 


a 
postal currency measure that is be- 
Congress is one in which patrons of 
papers are particularly interested. 

purpose of this measure is to provide 
Meio. that will enable one to send 
“ Sums through the mails with per- 
29m ‘ae and at trifling cost, compared 
a © present registered letter, postal 
- or express money order system. 
* currency would be a great con- 

© to farmers, and especially those 


. the advantage of rural delivery 
the mail, 


farm 
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Piney United States Department of Agri- 
dtu has requested the St. Louis 
Fair management to place ten 
* of ground at the disposal of the 
Ps: nee on which to grow grasses 
< pte. Plants. It is the intention of 
mat partment to have a Plat of every 
’ of srass and forage plant that will 
- Rowe this country. Such an exhibit, 
ore, @8 accessible location and is 
oe advertised, will be visited and 
th. by thousands. It will be one of 
oe cl valuable, strange as this may 
\ to city folk, that can be made. 
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A ry LT 
bape im & “leading” St. Louis daily 


i commenting recently on the 
one = Space that would be provided 
Loui. voereultural building at the St. 


lettin World's Fair, thought the space al- 
exhibits of be ample in which to make 
‘ete. Of Our nation’s agricultural prod- 

* and resources, but concluded that 


the farmers ‘“‘would be more interested in 
the airship than in the agricultural ex- 
hibits b’gosh!" We venture to suggest 
to this writer, who thinks he knows so 
well what will interest the farmers most, 
that if the World’s Fair management will 
give one-half as much money for a suc- 
cessful milking machine as is being of- 
fered for an airship, not only would more 
benefit to humanity probably result than 
will come from the airship fad, but it 
might be a matter of surprise to see how 
many, other than farmers, would be in- 
terested in the milking machine exhibit, 
b’gosh! 


The oleomargarine bill, which was pass- 
ed by the Senate April 3, having been 
amended, was returned to the House of 
Representatives for concurrence. Under 
the rule of the House, the Senate having 
amended the bill by adding “new mat- 
ter," the bill was sent to the committee 
which first reported it to the house, that 
is the committee on agriculture. 

Mr. Charles Y. Knight, Secretary Na- 
tional Dairy Union, reports progress as 
follows: 

Washington, D. C., April 11—The House 
committee on agriculture to-day reported 
favorably the new Grout bill, as amend- 
ed by the Senate, with a few corrections 
and one important amendment only—that 
of reducing the tax on process butter 
manufacturers from $600 to $50 a year. 

The bill will come up and be finally 
acted upon by the House as soon as the 
Cuban sugar bill is disposed of, which 
will be next week some time. Then it 
goes to the Senate for concurrence, where 
it will be acted upon under the rules of 
that body immediately upon being re- 
ceived. 

As we go to press a dispatch from 
Washington indicates that the fate of the 
oleo bill hangs on a meeting of the House 
committee on rules which was to have 
been held on Tuesday, April 15, to discuss 
a rule for the consideration of the bill. 
Congressman Grosvenor of Ohio had de- 
clared his intention of opposing a rule for 
further consideration of the measure, If 
he adheres to his determination he will 
be supported by the Democrats on the 
rules committee, Mr. Richardson of Ten- 
nessee and Mr. Underwood of Alabama. 
This, it is said, would defeat the bill. 





A FAMOUS MISSOURI TOWN. 


John Abbot Clark, our talented corre- 
spondent at Lathrop, Mo., has favored 
the RURAL WORLD with a copy of the 
Souvenir lately issued by the business 
men of the town. Lathrop is just now 
being much talked about the country 
over because of the existence there of the 
great horse and mule market which has 
lately supplied many thousands of horses 
and mules to the British government for 
use in the South African war. Major 
Moore of the British , Remount Depart- 
ment contributed an article to the 
“Souvenir’’ descriptive of this great mar- 
ket, from which 10,000 horses were sent 
to the markets of the world in one 
month From May 8, 191, to February 
5, 1902, 55,852 horses and 10,949 mules— 
enough if placed in natural single file to 
girt the state of Missouri—were sent from 
this now famous Clinton County town by 
the Guyton & Harrington Mule Company. 
The company have on hand an average 
of 7,500 horses and mules, and are feeding 
the equivalent of 45,000 bushels of corn, 
25,000 bushels of oats and 800 tons of hay 
every thirty days. All this makes lively 
times in Lathrop, as one may easily 
imagine—which fact is vividly presented 
in the “Souvenir’’ by Mr. Clark in a 1,000- 
word description of “‘A Modern Hippo- 
-drome.”’ 


WHERE IS AGRICULTURE'S SHARE? 


“At the present rate of growth in 
benevolent gifts the United States will 
soon be a billion-dollar country in col- 
lege and library endowments,”’ says a 
leading metropolitan paper; and it is 
true, but out of all the munificence that 
is being showered upon the schools and 
coMeges of this country—literary and 
technical—how much of it is for schools 
that have for their purpose the advance- 
ment of agriculture? It is stated that 
last year’s gifts to schools and colleges in 
this country—by individuals we presume 
—amounted to $75,000,000, and in three 
years $165,000,000 were given. So far as we 
know not a dollar of this sum was given 
in the direct interest of agriculture. If 
there was we would like to be informed 
of the facts and make a record of them. 
Doubtless in many instances the individ- 
uals who gave these princely sums to the 
cause of education were farm-bred boys, 
and owed their success in life in no small 
measure to the farm. Why should they 
not repay the debt by endowing agricul- 
tural schools and colleges? 

It may be assumed by some that agri- 
cultural education ts amply cared for by 
the national and various state govern- 
ments. True, the national government is 
giv'ng an enormous sum of money yearly 
nominally for the support of agricultural 
colleges .established in the various states 
under the provisions of.the Morrill Act; 
but those who are familiar w.th the facts 
in the case know that agriculture gets 
very meager direct educational benefit 
from this source. In most of the states 
there are no agricultural colleges, even in 
name. The institution that is benefitted 
by the government appropriation is 
usually called a “state university,” and 
may have as one of its departments that 
of agriculture. In some instances it is 
hard to discover even a “department” of 
agriculture; and the result of such a pol- 
icy is strikingly shown in the statement 
that at the “University of Illinois” last 





June, President Draper conferred degrees 





upon 46 graduates as follows: Medicine, 
167; literature and arts, 61; pharmacy, 49; 
engineering and arts, 61; law, 21; masters’ 
degree, 18; library science, 16; agricul- 
ture, 4 

There is an impression, not only in this 
country, but in foreign lands, that the 
United States stands at the head of the 
nations in respect to making provision for 
agricultural education. Nominally it 
does, and would in fact if the spirit of 
the Morrill Act of 1862 had been followed. 
In our judgment, there are very few in- 
stances in which states, having accepted 
the endowment for agricultural colleges 
provided by the national government un- 
der the Morrill Acts, have fully met the 
purpose of the acts; in many instances 
this purpose has been most flagrantly ig- 
nored. And so agriculture loses what 
was intended for it by the government, 
and also misses what it might otherwise 
have received from individual bounty. 


A NECESSARY PRECAUTION, 


During the spring and summer many 
farmers lose stock by being struck by 
lightning, and many of these losses 
might be averted by intelligent act’on on 
the part of the farmer. The scarcity -of 
fencing timber in these prairie sections 
has given rise to the use of barbed wire 
for fences, and in more recent years to 
the use of the smooth wire. If when the 
fence is being bwlt ground connections 
were made about every 2% rods such a 
barbed wire fence would act as a light- 
ning rod. The electricity that has ac- 
cumulated in the earth is carried to the 
wires and the barbed points conduct this 
electricity to the air, hence the fence is 
not likely to be struck, and cattle which 
are near it during an electrical storm 
are much safer than they would ke in 
the middle of the field, if the ground con- 
nections have been properly made. 

When smooth wire is used the ground 


connections should be closer. Staple a 
piece of smooth wire to the post. Put the 
staple astride the two wires so as to 


hold them firmly together, for there must 
be close contact. Drive the staples in 
the full length and push the other end of 
the smooth wire inte the grqund_ below 
the bottom of the post, or as far as you 
can. 
The 
loss 


value of one animal saved from 
will frequently equal the expense 
and trouble of this precaution; and then, 
too, much needless worry would be 
averted, for when the thunder roars and 
the lightning flashes you will have a 
feeling of satisfaction in having done all 
in your power to avert danger, and there 
is power in having done one’s best. 


HOWELL COUNTY, 8. E. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Much has ap- 
peared in the papers recently regarding 
the suffering among farmers in south 
Missouri and northern Arkansas, and 
probably some of it is true, but so far as 
my personal experience goes there is none 
of it here. We are all economizing and 
squeezing the pennies pretty hard, but 
none are reported as actually suffering in 
Howell county. 

SPRING SEEDING.—Just now every- 
body is busy plowing and planting, with 
good prospects for a prosperous season. 
Last year I harrowed in my oats and 
was convinced that they were not deep 
enough; so this spring I sowed them 
broadcast on clean ground plowed last 
August, and then covered them with a 
sulky plow, cutting a furrow as w.de and 
shallew as possible. I also treated some 
clover in the same manner and at present 
both oats and clover are up and make a 
perfect stand. 

BUILDING FENCE.—Good rains have 
been almost too frequent of late for plow- 
ing, but we are improving the time by 
rebuilding about a mile and a half of old 
rail fence. By driving posts just at the 
proper distance so the ends of the rails 
will lap well, then cutting rails w.th bad 
ends into four-foot lengths and wiring to 
posts at top and bottom and laying the 
rails between, we make a very good fence 
at small expense and have considerable 
good material left from the old “‘worm”’ 
fences, which not only take up so much 
unnecessary room, but also serve as nur- 
series for weeds and brush, 

DIGGING OUT STUMPS.—We have 
one forty on which a number of hickory 
trees had been allowed to stand for many 
years. Some days ago I told a neighbor 
that I had decided to dig them out by the 
roots so as to get them out of the way of 
the check row corn planter. He looked 
at me with a pitying smile on his face 
and said it would cost me not less than $2 
a tree to take them out that way. Yester- 
day afternoon the hired man and myself 
went at it and kept up a good sweat until 
sundown. This morning we started in 
again, and before the day was done we 
had them all out of the field and two 
teams plowing. Those trees deprived me 
of not less than half an acre of ground 
last year. That same thing had hap- 
pened to the previous owner of the farm 
fifteen years in succession, so he virtual- 
ly lost 7% acres of crops in the aggre- 
gate which might have been saved by one 
day’s work of a man and team, So much 
lost by not using that important agricul- 
tural implement which our editor recent- 
ly recommended—a good, sharp lead pen- 
cil. 

COWPEAS are worth so much this 
year that one man said not long ago it 
was like planting copper cents to put 
them in the ground. My experience last 
year with two-year-old ‘seed was highly 
satisfactory, and I shall plant this year 
about eight bushels grown in 1900. No 
matter how badly worm eaten the seed 
may be, provided the germ is uninjured, 


MO. 


it will grow. If you @xamine closely you 
will find but very few peas with the germ 
injured, even in twosfear-old seed badly 
infested by weevil, y stand last year 
from such seed was od enough to sat- 
isfy any one, so if y have any old seed 
g.ve it a trial, anyway, before you con- 
demn it. ' 

FINDING OUT.—I fhav 
on four acres of timofhy sown last month 
and rye sown abouf a month ago for 
hog pasture is maki a good growth. I 
have a number of t new forage seeds 
for trial this year on) Which I may report 
later. My trial of alfaifa this year will 
be made by planting deeply with a drill, 
rows about eighteem inches apart and 
cultivated with a er. Has anybody 
ever tried it that my: I never heard of 
it being done, but as #t was the only way 
by which I could not find some one had 
failed, I concluded to try to find out if it 
could also be classed among the failures, 

April 5. Cc. N, CROTSENBURG. 


a good stand 


——. 
CORN AND Q@HER CROPS. 
— 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The farmer 
who devotes himself to the growing of 
one crop alone, will @Ventually be wreck- 
ed on the rock that has stranded so 
many. There is too Much danger of loss 
connected with this Way of farming, yet 
it is done year after year by many, and 
no thought is given to a change. Some 
one crop is a staple In a certain region, 
and all try to raise it regardless of con- 
ditions which in individual cases would 
make it unwise to place dependence on 
this alone. : 

There is, perhaps, Ho one crop so unl- 
versally grown as corn, wherever climatic 
conditions make it Possible, as there is 
none other which has a wider use as food 
for man and beast. It can always be re- 
lied on as a cash crop and full corn bins 
are equivalent to fat purses. Without 
doubt it is a grand Plant and well wor- 
thy of the royal title so often bestowed 


on it, as the wonderful yields, when 
grown under favorable conditions, an- 
nually testify. But that many farmers 


grow it at an actual logs is shown by 
the average yield pA were as given in 
crop reports. 

The question naturally arises why the 
average yield is so small, when a hundred 
or more bushels per acre is a possibility. 
There can be but one answer, namely: 
lack of the conditions necessary to such 
a yield. Corn to do its best must have a 
fertile soil and sufficient moisture, be 
planted in proper season, and be given 
frequent and sensible cultivation. It is 
not the purpose of this article to enter in- 
to the details of growing, but to 
urge the necessity of growing some other 
crops—substitutes for corn, when the re- 
quirements for a good yield cannot be 
supplied. There are other crops which 
are not so choice in their demands, and 
yet they will feed the stock on the farm, 
and thus pay a profit to the farmer on 
time and on the money expended in rais- 
jing them, when corn under same condi- 
tions would be an utter failure. 

For instance, on land lacking the rich- 
ness of plant food needed by corn, cow- 


corn 





peas, Kaffir corn and sorghum will all 
do well. If these were generally planted 
on the uplands of this section of the 


country the farmers would be far better 
off than trying to raise corn, as most do 
at present, These crops can all be plant- 
ed after it is too late for a profitable 
crop of corn on the uplands, and will 


summer weather, which is so destructive 
to late planted corn. Another advantage 
they possess over corn is in requiring less 
tillage. There are other crops also which 
will suggest themselves to one who is 
trying in earnest to make the best of hs 
situation. What the farmer needs to do 
is to study to diversify his crops, so that 
he can plant as large 4m acreage as pos- 
sible and yet give each the necessary 
care at the proper time. To do this, seed- 
time, cultivation and harvest of all crops 
must not each come at the same season. 

The wisest plan is to put in as much of 
the several varieties chosen as can be 
done at the right season, selecting those 
crops which are best suited to soil, etc. 
If corn were planted on rich ground and 
only so many acres as could be put in at 
ithe right time and cultivated properly, 
the total quantity grown would not be 
much lessened, besides enabling the farm- 
er to grow something else in the fields 
heretofore devoted to unprofitab’e crops 
of corn. In this way more stock could be 
fed and fertilizer thus produced could go 
to enrich other portions of the farm, and 
the sale of animals from the extra feed 
grown would go far in helping their own- 
er toward the competence which all sen- 
sible people are striving to attain. 

St. Clair Co., Mo vb. C, CORNMAN. 





WARREN CoO. (N. E. MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Wheat is 
looking well; red clover seed has been 
sown and is up; potatoes are nearly all 
planted and oat sowing is done, although 
the rain of March 2% made the land too 
wet to work for a number of days. 

We are located about 70 miles west of 
St. Louis, on the M. K. & T. raflroad. 
This is a somewhat hilly, timbered coun- 
try, and thickly settled. Wheat and corn 
are the main crops; red clover and timo- 
thy do well; oats are raised for feeding 
purposes only. 

Land is valued at from $40 to $50 per 
acre, although there is some not yet 
cleared of the timber and stumps that 
can be bought for from $15 to $20 per acre. 
Good houses and outside buildings are 
the rule in this community. 

H. HASENJAEGER. 





grow right on through the hot dry mid- | 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our readers 
know that I always try to make my writ- 
ings helpful to the small farmer, to the 
man who tills 100 acres, rather than to 
him who farms 1,000 to 2,000 acre farms. 
The man who only owns 100 acres doesn’t 
always see his way clear to a course in 
an agricultural school, and he needs in- 
structions more than the owner of 2,000 
acres does, for, of course (7?) the latter 
always fits himself thoroughly for his 
profession by the best agricultural educa- 
tion possible to obtain. 

The large farmer can afford to own all 
kinds of improved implements, planters, 
harvesters, etc., while the one of few 
acres will always do more or less hand 
work. It is of corn planting that I want 
to write this evening, and to the man 
who only grows 10 to 15 acres and grows 
it in check rows. 

If one uses a marker and drops the 
corn by hand in checks, the labor of at- 
tending the crop is easier and can be 
done with cheaper implements than are 
used in larger fields. 

Our marker is made of a 8x4 Inch oak 
seantling eight feet long, and has three 
cultivator standards with shovels bolted 
on to make the marks. These shovels are 
three feet eight inches apart, and one is 
run in the last furrow made, thus mak- 
ing four rows at a round. The market is 
drawn by shafts; these are made of light 
poles mortised through the marker head 
near the ends and hitched by short chains 
to the horse’s hames; this lets the marker 
run much steadier than by a hitch with 
single tree and traces. We drop our corn 
by hand and cover with Planet, Jr., cul- 


tivator with all but the two rear side 
shovels removed. Some use the hand 
planters; with one of these a man can 


plant five to seven acres in a day. We 
use them only on hillsides where corn is 
planted one way. Where the marker is 
used the rows are of uniform width and 
the corn can be cultivated as well with 
a five-shovel one-horse cultivator as with 
two horses and a more expensive imple- 
ment. I mention the Planet, Jr., as it is 
the one T use, but it is only the type of 
others all made on the same style—name- 
ly, five small shovels set on an expanding 
frame, 

The spring-tooth weeder is a fine tool 
on light land, but does not do good work 


among stones or on heavy clay soil It 


is not a weed killer; it is a weed pre- 
venter, and must be used just as soon 
after a rain as the horses can walk on 


the field. It also prevents loss of mois- 
ture by keeping the surface from crack- 
ing and crusting after heavy rains. We 
have home-made one, but we 
know of several men no other 
implement on their corn fields until the 
corn gets two feet high. 

Friend Crotsenburg, in every talk I 
made before an institute I spoke of plow- 
ing at a medium depth, as my own prac- 
tice, and I also said that I considered the 
preparation of the soil before planting of 
much more importance than the depth of 
plowing. Medium depth plowing was ad- 
vocated because it is easier to thorough- 
ly prepare it as deep as plowed than it is 
to properly prepare land where very deep 
plowing is practiced. We still have 12 
four and five year old sod to 
break, as sickness has put us behind at 
This will be plowed five 


only a 
who use 


acres of 


least ten days. 
inches deep, and as soon as a harrow’'s 
width is plowed the horses will be chang- 
ed to the harrow and that gone 
over. By doing this we can be ready to 
plant in three days after we get done 
plowing and will have the ground in good 
order. Nine acres of the 12 will be in 
corn, and we will spend two days in disk- 
ing it and one in harrowing with three 


strip 


horses 
We have four acres plowed and one- 
half an acre planted in potatoes. This 


land lies to the east and is very early for 
all crops. We will plant the rest of it in 
corn about April 14 to 19 if the weather is 
fair. I think we will sprout the seed we 
use on this piece of land, drop it and 
cover with hoes. My father used to al- 
ways sprout his seed for his earuest 
planting for table corn, and he nearly al- 
ways beat every one in the neighborhood 
from a week to ten days for early corn. 

POST TIMBER.—By this mail | send 
the editor a bit of locust wood split from 
a post set by my father in April, 1854; the 
post is a small one, is still standing firm- 
ly and seems as sound as when I first 
saw it, perhaps forty years ago. Friend 
Bagby is an enthusiast over Osage; he is, 
in the main, right about it, but I wou!'d 
think three years a rather short time in 
which to grow a post. The other day 1 
saw a sprout of Osage one year old from 
a stump. It was 18 feet high, and I think 
it had a quart of thorns on it, Locust is 
preferable where it succeeds, for it will 
grow nearly as rapidly on thin soil or 
rough hillsides as it will on the richest 
bottom soil, and, as Mr. Bagby says, 
Osage orange must have rich soil to do at 
all well. The Osage orange has the sert- 
ous fault of cracking badly in seasoning 
if it is not cut at the right season. I 
know a large lot of posts cut in May; 
they are four to five inches in diameter, 
and a great many of them are cracked 
and split to the heart. 

Again I will mention our oak posts, set 
eleven years this spring. They were saw- 
ed from a butt cut of a large “hill white 
oak.” They were well seasoned, charred 
to about six inches above the depth set 
(2% feet), and all but one are sound yet; 
it was nearly half sapwood. Twenty-five 
split oak posts, from timber that made 
four to the cut, were set at the same 
time, a few were charred, most were not, 
but nearly all are gone. In planting tim- 





ber I think it a mistake to plant in rows 


about fields or along roadsides. The tim- 
ber lot should be planted moderately 
thick so as to insure a tall, straight 


growth of trunk of trees. A few weeks 
ago I drove along a road and saw half a 
mile of locust trees 10 or 12 years old, and 
not one would have made more than one 
post cut of two to four posts. Had this 
number of trees been in a neat grove at 
one corner of the farm many of them 
would have been 30 to # feet high and 
fully as large in where they 
stand. 4 

The locust has one serious fault, espe- 
clally on clay soil, and that is its habit 
of sprouting from the roots, if these are 
broken. Nearly every year we have from 
two or three days to a week's grubbing, 
and all of locust spreuts. This year a 
day’s work will do the job. I am pretty 
sure that we make a mistake by break- 
ing any land infested with locusts or oth- 
er bushes two years in succession. When 
one crop has been taken off, the best plan 
is to seed down with grain and plenty of 
grass seed; then with a “sprouting hoe"’ 
go over the fields after harvest and take 
out any sprouts that come up. The mow- 
ing machine used pretty persistently will 
do much to keep any grubs in subjection, 
but we do not always use it on our hill- 
sides, so we have some bad grubbing to 
do. Cc. D. LYON, 

Southern, O. 


size as 


NOTES FROM MARION CO., OREGON. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
a subscriber to the RURAL WORLD for 
two years, and as I am sending my sub- 
scription for another year will say a 
word for old Oregon. 
February and March brought us the 


greater part of our winter rains, which 
during all the fore part of the winter 
were very light. A few of the farmers 


living in the hills have their winter oats 
sown, Those living in the valley will 
have to sow white or spring oats on ac- 
count of so much rain, Wheat in this 
section looks well. We have pastured our 
wheat with sheep ever since the first of 
January. This is the usual practice here, 
It 18 a great benefit to the wheat In this 
country to pasture it down in the spring. 
Winter and wheat also look well. 
Pastuies are in fine condition and have 
been so all winter, which leaves stock in 
good condition 

Good horses are selling at from $100 to 


oats 


$150; good roadsters run higher. Farmers 
are taking more interest in their horses 
than heretofore, and when buying buy 
the best. Beef cattle sell at from six to 


seven cents per pound. Milch cows at 
from $380 to $50. Farmers are getting out 
with the Jerseys except for dairy pur- 
poses, and are getting larger cattle. Hogs 
are selling at from four to six cents per 
pound, 

Sheep and Angora goats are dull sale. 
The time is at hand for shearing the An- 


gora goat, 

I see that nearly all of our spring b‘rds 
have come back, especially the robin and 
meadow larks, which are here in large 
numbers. Bluebirds, yellow hammers and 
several other species stay here all winter, 

| see through the columns of the 
RURAL WORLD that other subscribers 
have met farmers, as I have, that are too 
well educated to need an agricultural pa- 
per. Well, to my notion, those are the 
ones that need one the most, 

WBESTLEY STEPHENS. 

Marion Co., Oregon. 
DEFENDING DADE COUNTY, MO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Wm. 
Manning of my county in the March 5 is- 
sue gives a history of our county before 
he knows the facts in the case. He says 
we cannot produce wheat in paying 
quantities without fertilizing the soil. 
Now, I own a little farm in Dade county. 
I sow from 75 to 100 acres of wheat every 
year, and produce from 2 to 35 bushels 
per acre, and I have never used a spoon- 
ful of fertilizer yet My wheat grows 
‘from waist to shoulder high. If | should 
use fertilizer my wheat would lodge or 
fall down so badly that I would 
much more than I would gain by its use. 
There never has been any fertilizer used 
in my part of the county (south center) 
until last fall a year ago, when one man 
used 1,000 pounds. This last fall a num- 
ber used a smal! quantity as an experi- 
ment in the west central part. This is 
the third year fertilizer has been tried, 
and I think its use in that part will be- 
come permanent, but the soil in that lo- 
cality is quite different to what it is in 
ours. 

Mr. Manning further says, 
me soil is shallow, 80 much so that 
clover does not succeed here.’’ Now the 
gentleman has never been led into a 
greater error. I have a meadow that was 
sown to timothy and clover in 189, and | 
have mowed it each year since, some 
seven years, securing a good crop. The 
poorest crop that I have ever secured 
was last year. I have not had to reseed 
with clover to keep up a stand, but have 
had to do so with timothy. 

If Mr. Manning had been on my farm 
last June I think he would have been 
thoroughly convinced that Dade county 
does grow as fine clover as he ever saw, 
as I had a field of 18 acres that was from 
three to four feet tall and looked thick 
enough to walk all over the meadow on 
top of the clover. The soil in my part of 
the county is a red loam, and is from 
one to four feet deep. Corn, clover, tim- 
othy and blue grass can be grown to per- 
fection on it, and wheat without fertil- 


lose 


“They tell 








izing. 
From Mr. Manning's @lescription and 
history of Dade county I would locate 





\— 
him at Lockwood. If I am correct in my 
surmise he is not in a clover country. 
The soil is white and thin. It will grow 
good crops of both corn and wheat when 
the season ‘‘chances’’ to suit them, but 
there are two crops that do well in that 
vicinity, scarcely ever fail, and those are 


oats and children, and the latter never 
fail. SAM W. COX. 
Dade Co., Mo,, Feb. 27. 


TO KEEP CROWS FROM CORN 





Can you give me any preparation to put 
on seed corn when planted to keep the 
crows from pulling it out? We have used 
coal tar and it is satisfactory, but it oft- 
en gums up the plates in the check-row 
two-horse planter which we use. F. 
The coal-tar method has usually given 
the best satisfaction. There are, how- 
ever, a number of others—the most deadly 
to the crows being the strychnine treat- 
ment, which has been applied in two 
ways: 1. Take the largest dent corn, 
soak it till very soft, slice up thé skin on 
the chit side, cut out the chit and the 
middle of the kernel, and fill the hole 
with pulverized strychnine. Then stick 
down the skin with the yolk of an egg. 
Lay the kernels under pressure till per- 
fectly dry, then put in a dish with a little 
honey or molasses, stir till all are cov- 
ered and then put on flour to dry it. Put 
only one kernel in a place, two or three 
rods apart, so that a crow will not get 
more than one. The crows soon discover 
that the field is unhealthful and depaft to 
pastures new. 2. Put half a bushel of 
corn into some vessel (not iron), pour on 


water enough to cover, in which has 
been stirred 530 cents’ worth of strych- 
nine. Let the corn stand 24 hours in the 


poisoned water, and then sow evenly over 
4 or 5 acres, adding to it for a larger 
area, Of course poultry or sheep must 
not be allowed near the field. 

Another method is to immerse the corn 
in kerosene oil just before planting— 
though we cannot say how really effect- 
ive this is. Traps have been tried with 
success; also white twine stretched zig- 
zag across the fleld—the crows being said 
to avold plants fenced in on two sides or 
between an angle. Another mode—rather 
expensive—is to scatter corn on top of 
the ground at night, which they will eat, 
if you scatter enough to satisfy their ap- 
petite, instead of the planted seed. A 
man with a gun is rather cheaper and 
more effective. If he keeps everlasting- 
ly plugging at them for a few days, they 
are apt to feel the need of a change of 
| air. One subscriber of a merciful dispo- 
| sition erected a pole 6 or 8 feet high and 
|not quite perpendicular, and attached to 
toes upper end a strong cord 2 or 3 feet 





long, fastening to this a good-sized piece 


lof sheet-tin. This, kept swinging by the 


wind, was found more effective than a 
scare crow.—Country Gentleman, 
PETTIS CO., MO., NOTES 

Editor RURAL WORLD Farm work 


is unusually well advanced. The soil sel- 
dom, if ever, was in condition. 
Owing to continued weather oats 
have made rather slow growth, but this 
seems to be ideal wheat weather. Field 
work has been progressing undisturbed 
for about two or three weeks, Corn 
ground is largely plowed, but many are 
in no special haste to plant until the soil 
warms up and growth can be more hoped 
for. 

In our meanderings we have been pleas- 
ed with the substantial manner in wh'ch 
our people are adding to their well-im- 
proved farms. Old fences are being re- 
placed with better ones than the originals 
ever were. Hundreds, yea, thousands, 
of everlasting Osage orange (hedge) 
posts are being set, and on them the lat- 
est and most approved patterns of woven 
wire fencing are stringing. Good, well- 
kept fences and buildings add much to 
the appearance and value of any farm 
community. Let the good work go on. 

Later we may h nt at some of our farm 
and field work. Rest comes sweet after a 
week's hard toil W. D. WADE. 

April 13. 


finer 


cool 





DADE COUNTY, 8. W. MO., NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: One of my 
guests, a farmer from Polk county, and 
an afvocate of pasturing wheat—close 
pasturing—advanced a theory that was 
new to me; here it is: The Hessian fly, 
according to this man, deposits its eggs 
on the wheat blades above the crown in 
the fall. Now if the wheat is closely pas- 
tured the eggs will be consumed with the 
wheat blades. I am well acquainted with 
the chinch bug and its larvae, but know 
nothing personally about the ‘“‘fly.”’ 

Wheat raisers, what do you think of 
the Polk county man's theory? 

This is a beautiful country. But I miss 
the balmy air of the sunny south. Dear 
old Arkansas! I spent the best of my life 
within your borders. Missouri may seem 
like home to me after a while, but I 
doubt it. 

Blue grass and timothy are growing 
luxuriantly along the residence streets 
between the roadway and sidewalks. 

April 12. WM. MANNING. 


NEEBRASKA.—Farmers are plowing 
for corn, most of them already having 
put in the ‘small grain. Acreage in corn 
will be about same as last year. 

Winter wheat is in better condition for 
th’s period of the year than ever seen in 
this state. Acreage about 35 percent more 
than last year, while condition is 2 per 
cent better than at this time last year. 

T. R PORTER. 





Omaha, Neb., April 4. 
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MISSOURI DAIRY MEETINGS. 





: Book Shall | Send? — 

ir Which 0 a fl Prof. C. H. Eckles of the Missouri Agri- 
Please tell me which book I may send Be naar college is holding local dairy 
to you, or to some sick friend, A postal | meetings at different points in the state. 
will bring it Let me tell you a way |Last week one was held at Carrollton, 
}that I have found to get well. Mo., where a creamery has lately been 
HOW MUCH PROTEIN. I have spent a 1 fetime on it. I have |established. Ths week meetings wi'l be 
—— watched it cure in thousands of cases as |held as follows: At Winfield, Lincoln 
RURAL WORLD readers who have | aigeult as physicians ever meet. I have |county, on Friday, April 18, and at 
made a study of dairying know that it 18 | ,poveq its power; and I will guarantee |Orchard Farm, St. Charles county, on 
regarded as important that a milleh |inat it cures you. I wil pay for your |Saturday, April 19. These points are on 
w’s food shall contain a goodly pro- | treatment if I fail. the Burlington railroad and in a section 
portion of protein or nitrogenous sub- | With the book I send you an order on | from which a large amount of milk is be- 
stance she is to expected, to give @/\ our druggist for six bottles of Dr. jing shipped to St. Louis, and the meet- 
large yield milk. The edséfi of the | |Shoop’s Restorative. I wll authorize jings are being held in the hope of a‘d 
milk, which is the nitrogenous part, c@@|him to let you test it one month. If it |ing the milk-producers, through discus- 
be elaborated only from that part of tue | ooo ds, you may pay him $5.50. If it |sions that will develop needed infcrma- 
food that contains this same element Of |raijs [ will pay him myself. ltion. We trust RURAL WORLD readers 
nitrogen; hence the insistence by in-| pont question my word, for I de just |in the localities will attend the mect- 
structors in dairying upon supplying the |,. 7 say. such an offer is possible be- |ings, so far as it is possible for them to 

cow with sufficient protein in her food, | .ause the remedy is almost certain. I /|do so. 

even if it be necessary to buy this at @/have furnished the treatment to over 


good round price in the form of linseed, |},1¢ a million people in just that way, 
cotton seed or gluten meal, or some other |.n4 39 out of 40 have paid for it, because 


one of the many concentrates now On the |iney were cured Where it fails it is 
market. But these foods are very expens- | gree. 
ive, and it stands the dairyman weil in | My success is due to learning how to 


hand to know his ground thoroughly or 
he may go farther than is necessary 


strengthen the inside nerves. I bring 
In | back this nerve power which alone makes 


this direction, leach vital organ perform its functions. 
Prof. T. L. Haecker of the Minnesota |; overcome weakness anywhere by re- 
Experiment Station has been conduct- storing the power to act. There is no 
ing some experiments with dairy cows |oiher way. Where I fail there is some 
with reference to protein consumption. | organic disease, like cancer, for which 
The results of these experiments are |man knows no cure. 
considered as indicating that— | This offer shows my confidence. 1 
“Cows giving ordinary yields of milk |;now the remedy and you may not. Let 
and butter fat de not require the amount | me take the risk. Ask for the -book that 
of protein called for in the standard ra- |i point out the way to get well. Be 


tions. | fair with write to-day. 
“The amount of milk a cow gives daily | 411 py state which 


and its fat content measures the amount |,.., you want, and 


yourself; 


Book No. 1 en Dyspepsia 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 


of protein the animal requires over and | Book No.3 on the Kidneys 
b cs h i ded f : intenance. | address Dr. Shoop, | Book No. 4for Women. 

above what is neede or mainte | Box 626, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
“There is a limit to the milk and but- | wis. | Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


ter fat-producing capacity of a cow at Mild cases, not chronie, are often cured 
any given time. Feeding more protein |by one or two bottles. At ail druggists. 

than she needs for this production and 
for her own support is of no advantage. 

“The excess of protein, with the cor- 
responding excess of the other nutrients, 
will tend to cause her to lay on flesh and 
thereby shrink in milk flow. 

“Grains ordinarily grown on the farm 
fed in conjunction with such roughage 
as fodder corn, corn silage, timothy and 
prairie hay provide ample protein for 
cows doing ordinary dairy work.” 





it by the way of the creamery. Such lo- 
calities are safe ones in whith to launch 
a creamery venture. 

The foregoing, by a wr-ter in the “Far- 
mer’s Review,” is all right in the main 
but if creameries had never been estab- 
lished, save in localities where “the 
dairy instinct is well developed, where 
there are several hundred good cows al- 
ready being milked,” there would not be 
as many creameries by hundreds run- 
ning to-day in this country as are in suc- 
cessful operation. 

However, the farm separator is pre- 
paring a good many commun‘ties for 
creameries—or will it supplant the cream- 
ery altogether? 





FARM SEPARATOR. 


THE 


The position taken by the RURAL 
WORLD in advocacy of the farm cream 
separator is rap'dly being shown to have 
been correct. Indeed, recent develop- 
ments are making it clear that the farm 
separator has a much wider field than 
we at first supposed. Our contention 
was that in the more thinly settled sec- 
tions of the country, where the dairy in- 
dustry depended on a small percentage 
of the farmers of a community, that if 
these farmers could be supplied with 
farm s@parators and deliver only the 
cream to the creamery the latter would 
stand a much better chance of getting a 
supply of cream sufficient to justify run- 
ning than when dependitig on a whole 
milk supply. Even if it were true, as the 
opponents of the farm separator system 
declared, that not so good a quality of 
butter could be made from the farm-sep- | 


DAIRY HELPS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: All of us who 
have had the privilege of living in the 
Blue Grass country think there is noth- 
ing equal to our cream, milk and butter; 
yet I can truly say that I have seen but- 
ter made in our far-famed state that was 
not first class. It had an old taste, and 
a peculiar one that was caused by the 
cream being kept too long—so it was said 
by connoisseurs and fine judges of good 
butter. 
A young farmer’s wife 
RURAL WORLD says she has had 








who reads the | 


the | 








arated cream as from that obtained |8@me trouble, and as she is ambitious to | 
from the whole milk delivered to the fac- |€xcel in good butter making, des'res to 
tory, there were other advantages to learn what causes this old taste; for she 
the creamery and patrons that more |54Y5 she is very careful and neat with 
than overcame this. But it has been |¢very utensil and all connected with the 

shown that butter of the highest qual- | work. 
ity cam be, and is being, made by cream-| TO Prevent this “old taste," do not 
eries operated exclusively on the farm |Keep the cream so long. A friend who 
separator system. A well-known Mis- | Socesded in keeping her butte r engaged 
souri illustration of this fact is the |!n St. Louis for years at 50 cents 
Blue Vafley creamery at St. Joseph, Mo., |Per pound the year around said she 
that captured highest honors on butter |rinsed her churn, butter firkins, pails, etc., 
exhibited at the last Missouri State Dairy jin a weak solution of borax water, so 
Convention at Palmyra, Mo. jthat if handled or touched they could 
The “Elgin Report” says the manager | take on no impurities. The borax kills 
of the Portage (S. D.) Creamery an- {the germs which cause milk to sour. Af- 
}ter using, all milk crocks, pails, ete., 


nounces that he will pay 1 cent per pound | 


more for butter fat from farm separators | | should be 
lting in a little powdered borax to clean 


washed in cold water first, put- 


than for the butter fat from the separ- 

ator at the factory. Evidently the man- | well; then scald and wipe thoroughly 
ager has no fear that his farm separator |4ry- This is a wonderful help. S. H. 
cream butter will sell for a lower price | Kentucky. 

than that from the _ factory-separated ae 

cream. And a cent a pound extra on THE CLINTON (MO.) CREAMERY. 
the butter fat of a herd of 20 cows will | _—_— 

go a long way, if not all the way,| Editor RURAL WORLD: Clinton, the 
towards buying a farm separator. Then, | enterprising county seat of Henry County, 


if to this is added the decreased cost of | Missouri, has now in full operation one of 
getting the cream to the creamery, and |the best equipped creameries in the state, 
the greatly increased value of the skim |ana the outlook for ‘t is most encourag- 








milk by having it to feed wh'le warm jing. It is equipped with a No. 7 com- 
and fresh, the value of the farm sep- |bined churn and worker, which has a 
arator is pretty clearly indicated. capacity of 1,000 pounds of butter per 

In this connection we are pleas to |day. It uses the hand separator system, 
note that a farm separator creamery |many of the patrons having installed 
has been established at Clinton, Mo., an |hand separators at their farms, where 
account of which appears on this page. lthe cream can be se parated from the 


Our Henry County correspondent will | milk while yet warm, which insures the 
keep our readers informed regarding this large “st percentage of butter fat and en- 








BREAKING THE HEIFER. 





This is an operation much dreaded by 
some. It is sometimes shirked by the 
men folks and forced upon the trembling 
women, or perhaps it seems to require 
the combined force of the whole house- 
hold, with all the hired help. If prop- 
erly managed there is no cause for 
dreading it, and we flatter ourselves that 
our success should make this statement 
of some value. We have broken several 
Jerseys and have cows that apparently 
never knew how to kick, writes G. C 
lies in the “Ohio Farmer:” 

In the first place, the heifer should be 
perfectly tame; should never have known 
fear of her owner; should be accustomed 
to going into the stable. We prefer the 
winter time, as she is accustomed to be- 
ing in the stable then. However, she 
should be tame enough to go into it at 
any time without fear and anxiety re- 
garding the safety of the calf when we 
are around, while if we came around her 
for the first time after the calf is sev- 
eral hours old she seems to think we 
want to injure the calf and she is 
frightened; and there are other reasons 
for being with her at the time. 

We never touch a he-fer’s udder before 
she is fresh. In nearly every case she 
will resent it with a kick, and once start- 
ed to kicking she may keep at it. We 
often read advice to accustom the heif- 
er to having her udder handled before 
being fresh. We wonder if the author 
of such advice practices it. It is con- 
trary to nature for a heifer to allow her 
udder to be meddled with until the time 
comes for her to be milked. The first 
time we touch her udder is when the 
ealf sucks the first time. It is natural 
for her to want to be milked then, In 
a few hours we separate the calf and 
heifer and when we wish to milk her we 
turn her with the calf and let the calf 
suck while we milk. We milk her in this 
way a few times, when we separate them 
for good, and we seldom have any trou- 
ble afterward. 

We are always very careful 
hurt her in milking. There is great 
difference in the way different people 
milk. Some squeezé the teats so roughly 
and pull downward so hard that the cow 
kicks because she is hurt. Avoid hurt- 
ing your cow and she will not kick you 
No heifer should be allowed to be fresh 
without having been fed and prepared for 
the occasion. This espec ally so if 
she is on dry feed. Linseed oil meal fed 
with other grain feed and clover hay will 


| 
| 


not to 
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is 





make her in good condition for calving. 
GEM FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I desire to say a few words on this 
greasy subject. I am a friend to the cow. 
I am a frend to the woman who milks | 
the cow. I am a friend to the man who 
stands by and watches his wife while 
she milks the cow, for is she not his 
help meet? I love to see the woman | 
churn the foaming cream until the but- 
ter cometh. I love the nice fresh but- 


termilk and love to see the busy house- 


wife wallop the butter about in her 
hands into shapely rolls. I love to see 
the butter come, and then I love to make 
the butter fly. 

Memory goes back to the happy times 
when the cows came home, and to the 
less happy times when I had to make 
them come home. Any man who has 
been raised with a cow will never lore 
his friendship for her, nor go back upon 


her, nor upon her back, when adversity 
str kes at her business.—Congressman 
Shelby on the Oleomargarine Bill. 


BALANCED RATIONS. 





This is a subject that Is much dis- 
cussed, and those who try to understand 
it are somewhat mystified by what they 
hear of protein, carbo-hydrates, nitro- 
genous and carbonaceous elements as 
applied to farm feed, says the ‘‘Home- 
stead.”” In one sense there is no reason. 
to become puzzled over them, *The an- 





enterprise. Jables farmers to use the skm milk for 
— -alves, pigs, etc., while it still possesses 
WHERE TO START A CREAMERY. its greatest feeding value. In this way 


| farmers secure from 8 to l4 per cent more 


Time and again we have heard of |for the cream than could be obtained by 
creameries being started mainly on en- |churning the butter by hand in the old 
thusiasm. Such creamer’es are nearly |way. The company tests all cream on 
always short lived. If they chance to be laeeival: for which purpose they use a 
co-operative creameries they bring the | Rabcock turbine tester of 24 bottles ca- 
whole system into disrepute. The in- | pacity, and the resu't is em'nently satis- 
dividual that starts a creamery on his | factory, for this is one creamery whose 
own money is equally unfortunate, if he |patrons stay with it and refuse either to 


starts in a community that has not the ' go back to the old way or to patronize 
cows to supply milk in sufficient quanti- | 
ties, or, having the cows, will not milk The superintendent and butter maker 
them. It is not always the “creamery |is Mr. B. M. Campbell, an expert cream- 
shark” that at the bottom of the | ery man, formerly of St. Paul, Minn., 
trouble. Frequently the creamery vent- | where he had large experience in the 
ure that results in a creamery failure is | pest creameries of that state. 

pushed into existence by ma‘n force. A This institution has the advantage of 
suitable locality for a creamery is one | six railroads in and out of Clinton, and it 
in which the dairying instinct is well de- |is now engaged in establishing sk'mming 
veloped, where there are several hun- | stations along the lines of each, and will 
dred good cows already being milked. |also establish over'and routes in such 
Then when the creamery comes into ex- |other direction as the demand may re- 
istence the problem ‘s only to persuade | quire. 

these people that they are doing too! The output is in the form of one-puund 
much work in making their own butter |pblocks in the main, but butter in bulk 
and that they can get more out of their |is also supplied to the trade. The de- 
milk with less work if they will market | mand for butter comes from Columbia, 
Sedalia and Spyingfield, Missouri, but 
Clinton is the largest customer. So 
strong is the demand that the pruprietors, 
Messrs. Dickey and Banta, are seriously 
considering the advisability of increasing 
the capacity of the plant. 

It is simply impossible to make better 
butter than this Institution turns out, as 
it has every equipment necessary to pro- 
duce that result. 

It is now but a question of t'me and the 
extent to which farmers will take ad- 
vantage of the situation till Clinton, Mo., 
will become as a butter market what it 
already is in poultry—the largest in the 
state—and as Henry County scored the 
highest on butter at the Buffalo Exposi- 
tion, she may be expected to meet and 
beat the world on the quality of her but- 
ter at the great St. Louis Exposition In 
1903. 8. P. DORMAN. 


other creameries. 


is 








Dyspepsia 

What’s the use of a good cook if 
there’s a bad stomach —a stomach too 
weak properly to digest what is taken 
into it? 

The owner of such a stomach experi- 
ences distress after eating, nausea be- 
tween meals, and is troubled with 
belching and fits of nervous headache 
—he’s dyspeptic and miserable. 

“I have been troubled with dyspepsia 
and have suffered almost everything. I 
have tried many different remedies, but 
could get no relief until I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, After the use of this 
medicine I could eat without distress, and 
today I am as well as ever, bu! I always 
keep Howd’s Sarsaparilla on hand. ” Mpp, 
J. A, CrowetL, Canajoharie, li. ¥ 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all 
the digestive organs, and build up the 
whole system. 


ave 


If You Want the Best 
the most improved and the most reliable 
binder in the wgrld, buy the McCormick; 
it is the unit of measure in harvesting 
machines, 





imal is in need of certain elements in 
lthe food for its wants. It needs mater- 
ial to build and repair the body, make 
wool, hair, milk, etc., and this material 
eal'ed protein. Then it needs a 
|tain portion of 
\that will give it energy and keep up the 
animal heat or bodily warmth. This ma- 
terial called carbo-hydrates and fat. 
Most of the feeds employed in our dair- 
ies are home grown. By referring to 
any of the tables given for analysis of 
farm products we will find that most of 
the feed products that are raised on the 
farm, such as hay, fodder, stover, silage, 


is 


is 


iuto the market and buy such as will 
balance them so they will suit the needs 
of the feeder. 

A cow that is not giving milk and is 
at rest will require about seven-tenths of 
a pound of protein daily per 1,000 pounds 


weight. The same cow giving thirty 
pounds of milk daily needs about 3% 
pounds, The cow at rest will need but 


eight pounds of carbo-hydrates, while if 
she is giving the above mess of milk she 
will need about thirteen pounds. The 
young and growing animal needs one 
pound of protein to four or five of car- 
bo-hydrates. 
of carbo-hy¢rates contained in the 
is reduced it is called 
For milch cows a narrow ration is pref- 
erable to a wide one. The ration that 
would be the best in one locality may 
not answer for another, ‘hence it willbe 
necessary to study the matter of rat’ons 
| from the food products at hand or that 
jare easily obtained at a reasonable price 
and compose them from such products. 


ABORTION Resentien ot Piacente ay 


—- Condition Powderis a positive cure for 
diseases. Write for circular. Address, 
sen: w. Cco., St. Pau) ™ Minn 


s latest book on Farm Stock 
York is fullof practical things 
for practical people. The Silo, how to 
build and fill; ensilage, its value; soil, 
crops, variety and how to grow. ne, 
poultry and many other subjects ably 
treated. Send 2c for copy. Monmouth, II. 








Buff Jerse 
and Dairy Ry 





ra. | 
tion the wider the rat’on ts, and as ‘this | 
a narrow ration. | 


| six 
by 


separators in this neighborhood run 
sheep. One has a shepherd dog to 
pump water for his stock. The dog 
seems to be proud of his work, and does 
inot allow a stranger to get on the power. 
I prefer the sheep for running separator. 
One sheep alone w.ll get attached to and 


There are ‘two 


sorts of lamp chim- 


° run with the cows, so when the cows 

neys: mine and the come in the sheep comes along. My 
¢ brother used a calf, but it soon got too 
heavy, so he put on another, but uses a 


lsheep now. His sheep, after being used 
to work and being fed on the power, 
jumped over a door two feet high to get 
fon the power. The sheep or the calf are 
leasily trained to work on the power if 
| they are not frightened or abused. The 
lfirst time I put my sheep on it walked 
ir ght off, and in a short time, if they 
see you put the feed into the little trough 
| they will get on the power themselves. 


rest of them 


MACBETH. 
My name on every one, 


a aE 
If you'll send your address, I'll send you |\ WHEN TO TURN CALVES TO GRASS. 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number t: 


MACBETH, 


We cannot afford to keep the calf on 
the cow, as that is too expensive, so we 
must use some more economical method, 


» get for your lamp. 
Pittsburgh. 





Among the foods that are 


The common practice in this vicinity is 
to raise them on skim milk. In some 
feeder is used, but in most in- 


good for dairy 


cows when not on grass may cases a 

corn silage, hay, corn fodder, oat straw, |Stances they are taught to drink, writes 
corn or ground oats. Bran is excellent |C. H. Dole in the “N. E. Homestead.” 
as a food for dairy cows, and more re- My method is to take the calf away 


inently before dairymen. 


c 


bred and 
ic 
jand that is about the 
i 
not any particular breed of cow or type 


€ 


j has been so long applied to any sort 
C 


i 


| scrub. 
bed 
some other body’s cow 


t 
« 


|little milk a little wh le, then get fat and 
be made into bad beef. 


proficient in this performance and sold to | 
farmers as dual purpose cows. 
not follow that because a cow belongs to | 
a farmer she is a scrub, 
jhear the expression 
|scrub comes to mind. 
| the farmer wants as good a cOW as any- 
/one else, and if among the various breeds 
|he can not find a type to suit him, we 
cannot imagine what he wants. 
|mer’s cow should be a pure-bred or a 
grade of some pure 
pure bred, should b« 
name—not lose her identity and reputa- 
tion 
| I 


show 
|dollar prize for 
what kind of a cow, 
what type, 
mer’s cow,” 


the 
ward step to encourage the breeding of 
scrubs and mongrels by offering prizes | 
on what are currently 


a strong competitor with the 
all 
controlled by 
goods at such a low rate that the butter | 


from the cow soon after it is dropped. I 
milk the cow and feed the milk to the 
calf in this way. I put my finger in the 


“ently gluten meal is coming quite prom- 


} 
be named 
F 





“FARMERS COWS calf's mouth, and work it’s nose into the 
pail, and after it gets to eating well, 
Nearly all farmers have cows. The ir | | take my finger away. After a few trials 


| the ealf will drink all right. I give it 
|the milk of the cow for a few days, until 
jit good to use, and then change to 


-ollective possessions in the bovine line | 
omprehend every kind of cow from the 
,00rest to the best—pure-bred, cross- 
“any old bred.” A farmer's 
‘ow is a cow which belongs to a farmer, | perature of 
only general defin- | COW. 
“A farmer’s cow” is The skim milk should be sweet. After 
the calf is two or three weeks old I let 
it have a little good, fine hay to nibble, 
and when it is four or five weeks old, 1 
set a dish of ground oats or shorts where 
the ca!f can get it, and it soon learns 
to eat and will thrive and grow. I do 
not turn to grass until the calf is five 
or six months old, and often older. A 
late summer or fall calf I should not 
turn to pasture until the next spring. 
Calves raised in this way will make 
just as good cows and will be worth just 
as much as those raised on who'e milk, 
and will not cost nearly as much. If the 
It does calf is intended for beef, I should feed 
la more fattening feed after it was four 
or five months old. 


is 
| skim milk, warming the milk to the tem- 
the milk drawn from the 


tion of the term. 


of cow; neverthe'ess the expression 
else will have, that 
of a second-hand 
should be dub- 
any more than 
is the result of 
he notice that the farmer only needs a 
ow that will drop a big calf, give a 


of a cow that no one 
t become suggestive 
Why such a cow 
“farmer’s cow” 


a 


Scrubs of all breeds have been found 





but when you 
“farmer’s cow” 
It is a misnomer; 





DAIRY INDUSTRY IN WISCONSIN,— 
|The adaptability of different sections of 
state to dairying is discussed in a recent 
bulletin of the Wisconsin Experiment 
station, and statistics are given showing 
the total product on of butter and cheese, 
the number of cheese factories, creamer- 
les and combined factories in each coun- 
l ty of the state in 1901, and for compari- 
son the number of factories in various 
counties of the state in 1896. The total 
number of cheese fectories in 1901 was 
| 1,540, creameries 1,086 and combined fac- 
ltories 71. The data show that “the most 
rapid development in the dairy industry 
is now taking place in the north-central 
and northwestern counties, rather than 








The far- 


breed, and being a 
called by her breed 
in the questionable epithet, ‘“‘far- 
mer’s cow.” 

We notice that the managers of a big | 
contemplate offering a thousand- 
“farmer’s cows.” Just 
or what breed, or 
is not stated—just a ‘“far- 
as though a cow for a far- 


}mer must be selected from outside the |in the older settled regions to the south. 
pedigree breeds which already have |The distinctively dairy belt that was 
|prize money. It is a backwoeds notion; |marked in the state five years ago is 
it has been fostered somewhat of late jnow spreading rapidly to the northward 
under the dual-purpose disguise, but the | and the westward, and it seems quite 
“farmer’s cow” has become a thing of | probable that the industry will reach as 


It is a back- | marked development in these portions 


'as it has in the east and south.” 


past—and a bad past. 


| SWEDISH DAIRYING.—A 
of the develop- 


understood as recent re- 











“farmers’ cows.”—Jersey Bulletin. ; Port g.ves an account 
. <ul }ment of the Swedish dairy industry dur- 
SIERERIAN BUTTER. jing the past century. Included in the 
éa |report are methods of cream separation 
The @iberian but#ie’is looming up as }and of butter and cheese making; state 


}and other measures for the advancement 
|of dairying in Sweden; dairy statistics 
lof production, exports and imports, and 
la list of Swedish creameries and cheese 


butter from 
railroads, being 
carry the | 


other lands. The 
the government, 


is brought to tide-water on the Baltic at | |factories. In 1900 the total number of 
small cost. Moreover, the Russian gov- | butter and cheese factories in Sw:den 
}was 1,688. Of these, 1,215 were creamer- 


ernment does not lose sight of it there. | 


ter 
duties more or less touching 
ment of butter. 


ears for butter had been provided and | 
cold storage plants at all stations likely 
to be used for considerable shipments of 


| trick 
| Dairy schools are to be established. 


cer- | 
another element in food | 


| 


}of milk we start the 


|I so'd $3.10 worth of wool from my ‘sheep, 


|still leaves a profit of $35.95. There are 
The larger ‘the proportion | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


Recently a conference was held in St. | les, 287 factories and 186 combined cream- 
j}eries and cheese factories. The number 


Petersburg between the makers of but- | 
and government officials that have }of butter or cheese factory patrons was 
the ship- | 68,947.- F. W. Woll. 
The secretary of trans- . INTEREST TO FENCE RII cRS 
portation reported @hat 90 refrigerator |O% INTEREST TO FENCE BUILDERS. 

A really interesting departure in fence 
manufacture is that made by the Chi- 
cago Steel Mfg. Co. of Hammond, Ind. 
These people have recently come into 
possession of the patents of the Century 
Fence Post Co. of Lafayette, Ind., and 
will manufacture all their own steel, are 
independent of the steel trust, and will 
sell their on the mail-order plan. 

The Century post itself is a remark- 
ab!y ingeniously built one, being strong 
and lasting, and a good looker. The 
post is galvan’zed to a point 4 inches 
above the ground from the base and Is so 
constructed that it will fit any fence of 


butter. Arrangements were also entered 
into for the shipping of the butter to 
Eng'and by steamers not touching at 
Danish ports. The Russ‘ans are evidently 
determined that no more Siberian or Rus- 
sian butter shall be shipped to England 
from Denmark and labeled Danish but- 
ter. This is a wise step, by which an old 
is made impossible of working. 
Tt is 
also urged that a central laboratory be 
equipped for the purpose of analyzing 


posts 





|suspicious lots of butter and preventing any size wire without holes, nails or 
| their exportation. It is claimed that staples. The wood clamps are treated 
Siberian butter badly adulterated has with creosote, a preparation that makes 
appeared on the English market. them as lasting as steel. This ought to 
interest every farmer who has fence to 
A POWERFUL SHEEP RECORD build, and we suggest that you write for 

I have a No. 7 U. s S. cream separator the'r catajogue. 
and a sheep power and use a sheep tO' ‘The advertisement of Fairbanks, Morse 
run my separator, I have used it about @& Co, will be found in this issue. They 
jfour years, and would not do without |are the manufacturers of the celebrated 
|the power for twice the cost, writes a | «Pairbanks” Scale, Fairbanks-Morse 
correspondent to the “Rural New York-|Gas and Gasoline Engines and Eclipse 


er.”” As soon as we have milked a pailful 
sheep; we do the 


milking and the sheep does the separat- 


and Fairbanks Windm Ils, and now call 
;especial attention of farmers to their 
|little Jack of all Trades for farm work, 


straw, ete., are very rich in carbo-hyd- |'ng, so the milk is drawn from the cow8 |ang we suggest that our readers write 
rates, but are low in protein. In ord:r |and run through the separstor before it|them for circular and mention this 
to balance these home food rations we go |has time to cool, which should be done | paper. 


for thorough skimming. This will save | 
me a half hour per day; at 10 cents per 
hour for 365 days, this is $36.50; cost for 
feeding sheep one pint corn per day for 
365 days at 1 cent, or 64 cents per bushel, 


A report hitherto unequaled was at- 
| tained last year at the English shows by 
|Mr. R. P. Cooper, the sénior partner of 
|the Cooper Sheep Dip firm, whose sheep 
would be $3.65. This the sheep gets while.|carried off a greater sum in prizes and 
on the power in small trough; the rest |premiums than has ever been procured 
of the time the feed it finds running with |by any breeder in any single year. 
the cows and it keeps fat. It weighed | Cooper breeding and Cooper Dip are 
about 100 pounds when first put to work; |thus on the highest level of excellence. 
now it weighs over 20 pounds. Last year | The Nebraska anti-oleomargarine law 
| was declared valid in a test case, a Lin- 
coln firm being fined for coloring its pro- 
| duct yellow. 


which nearly pays for the corn. This | 





YOU CAN ALWAYS SEE AN EASY HARVEST WHEN 
USE DEERING “IDEALS.” 


‘DEERING “Ie ARE USED. 


THE U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


HOLDS 


World’s Record 


50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS: 
Average Test of Skimmilk, 


At the Pan-American Model Dairy, 1901. 


No other separator has ever been able to approach this record. 
Send for free pamphiets 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
259 




















SHARPLES DAIRY ¢ CREAM | SEPARATORS, 


very Vv: ~iusbetiin beok and Cotningne No. 160 free. 
ts. P.M. Sharples, est Chester, Pa. 











tour horses on a 38-inch Tr 
anrnh ae od vy 


ree horses 
Sone plowing 5 5to10 Sate. deep, than an: 


Gang, or 48-inch Quadeupio s 
four horses aS only 24-inch Will plow hard dry ground when “4 other plow wilt work. "We want bel, 
introduce this plow and will pa: iaaend for same. Write now. Only Plow Factory in the calling 
direct tothe farmer, Exclusive manufacturers for na tome ofthe U. S. of the uime Hancock » the onl: 
ay branded or as HANCOCK. thet ook ike our plow. bat which 





kk th ite ( red b: putpmien teed ian the Hancock Plow Wonder and 
successful Dine Plow on Earth. HAPGOUD PLOW OO, Exclasive Mire, Box 319, Alcon 


"Riding and Walking. TOWER'S SURFACE CULTIVATORS - 


Originated and offered the farmers by Tower. 
Sneered at and condemned by other manufacturers until ') 
Imitated and recommended by them all in later years. 
Quality of work and simplicity in construction unequaled 
Increase yield ten to twenty-five per cent. 
w for our ‘* Tv ieth Century Ill d Treatise on Corn 
Culture’’; (free). Introductory prices where we have no agent. 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., sru St. MENDOTA, ILL. 

































The Business End of the 
NEW RUMELY SEPARATOR » 


Like all the “Rumely Geode tis is simply pet 
coupled to our New Rumely Rear 
they constitute a threshing outfit that not vealy ae = 
money for the thresher, but saves grain an 
the farmer. They are durable beyond come ~ 
m and when you buy them you 
me buying for years to come. Take a little 
time tot ‘abast how it would 
own such an outfit, then te us 


log. 
M. RUMELY CO., La ike Ind, 











We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harness in the world sell- 


ing busin 
“WE | HAVE NO AGENTS 


p anywhere for examination 
ou are 





San not santehed Wemake 
styles of vehicles and 65 ony ies of 

has rubver cov- 
ered Saument it inch aw rub- 
bertires. Price, 873. s fine 


Cos! 
No.¥ovCarriage. Price, &s fine fit. Our 
riagt ce, — one pro! large free es cells fom 0a. 


as sells for $50.00 shows complete line. Send t for it, 


Elkhart Carriag ie & Harness M 

















Ghe 
entury 


is the only post that w ill fit any 
fence of any size wire, withou 

holes, nails, or staples. It is 
neat and wonderfully str« ng 
and lasting. Galvanized and 
the wocden clamp which is en- 
tirely above ground is treated 
with Creosote, a treatn 
that makes them as laulag As 
steel. The catalogue te!'s how 
easily they can be put up alu 
all about their construction 

also about our famous Farm 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Farmers are getting tired of mending 
old fences. Why not putin a fence that 
will stand up always. 

The Century Galvanized Steel 
Fence Post is sold diroct to you, 
No dealer's profit,and as we have our own 
steel mill we can sell cheaper than any 
other firm in the United States. 













Write now = our free catalogue. It tells allthe 





: things you want to know. | and Lawn e@tes and 
CHICAGO STEEL MFG. CO., AF i Fences. Won't you write 
for it? 





Dept. D, Ha-n..ond, Ind. 














4l\ —y/ 
gee 
Bull 


FENCE | moe. 


. pth ot rs 
arranted. Catalog Free. 
Prices | OILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. 


Important to . 
Dairy Farmers 


The DAVIS is the 
best SEPARATOR man- 
ufactured. It is the 
most simple. It is 
the most durable. It 
does the best work. 
Write to us and we 
will demonstrate 
these facts to you. 

Send for Catalogue 
Agents Wanted 
Davis Cream Separator Co. 
88-92 West Jackson St. 
Chicago, ll. 
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YOU Can’t DREAM 


out the secrets of the merits in the PAGE FENCES. 
The farmers’ experience worked them out. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICK- 









Yes, You Can Buy 














[HAVE YOU SEEN THE | 
Jack 
of All GRINDS 

Trades? — | cums 


—end hundreds of other jobs with the 
Strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


iT1sa NEW ENCINE mace sy 


—_ wale ht woven or soft stay fence for |" 

250 You ean also buy a suit of clotbes tor 
35. ¥~ they cheap? Hadn’t you better secure 
4 fence, worth three times the money at a re*'°™ 


abl Catalo 
The Frost Wire ‘Fence < Co., Cleveland, 0- 


The Money we o's 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN— 
GRINDS 

















Advance Fence. 


t THE BEST FENCE on the market. (ne 
Fe will not sag, is free a all loose ends © 


hine. Write at 














Fairbanks St Peel Advance Fence — n on St., Peoria, Ill. 
Morse & Ghvelina Omaha 
Company Detrot Salt Lake City 
Louisville San Francisco 
Los nS 


LS Ll Por 
Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-iInch Tire Steel 














teed. Sold. everywher’ 
wit your er hasn't ity 


SMERICAN STEEL & WIRE (0. 
Chicago, New York, 
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make money, 


& our speci’ defer. 
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ress Empire ¢ Manutacturing Co. Quincy, mt. 
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Horticulture 


sartont AL LEAGUE OF COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


— 





NATI 


of business men whose ad- 
rtisement will be found in this issue of 
the RURAL WORLD, was organized in 
ne city of Chicago ten years ago. The 
arst gathering in the attempt to organize, 
tional body of reputabd'e commission’ 
merchants representing all the big mar- 
kets of the country, was rather a small 
embracing only 21 delegates, repre- 
eight cities—-New York, Philadel- 
Boston, Cincinnati, St. 
en . Chicago and Louisville. It has 
own steadily since then in members 

fuence until it has now 275 firms on 
. roster, representing 24 of tne largest 
nd most important markets in the coun- 
For years the better class of firms 
_fored through the acts, practices and 
node of the most disreputable peop-e 
‘he ranks of the trade, and tne organi- 
zation of the National League followed. 
experienced, reputable firms are ad- 
and while the League does not 
claim all the good firms in the varous 
ities where branch leagues exist, it is 
ertain that there is far more protection 
ippers within its ranks than can be 

outside of it. The League as a 
be dy has accomplished much good in re- 

ying abuses, in securing more equit- 

freight rates and express charges to 
the various cities. It got the freight 
rates reduced on every railroad in the 
nited States on pears and quineces—get- 
n them the same rates as charged 
yn apples, and is now figuring on hav’ng 
the charges on sweet potatoes reduced to 
those charged on Irish potatoes. These 
reforms in the interest of the shippers 
could never be brought about through the 
efforts of individual firms. it appears 
the organization came none too soon, and 
its record to date shows it is we!l worthy 
yf patronage and recogn ‘tion, The 
RURAL 
ago, when its aims and objeets 
were fully set forth in these columns. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE OUTLOOK. 

The very latest advices from southern 
Illinois show. that at best only a small 
crop of peaches can be looked for, The 
apple outlook is quite promising. Cher- 
ries and plums are ready to bloom and in- 
dicate a full crop.. The strawberry acre- 
ige, which has been stead.ly shrinking 
for years—giving way to sweet potatoes, 
pieplant and some of the minor crops— 
promises little at best. It is believed, 
however, that~southern Illinois will, a 
few years hence, return again to larger 
berry fields. The big crop of pieplant will 
soon be ready for market, and when fair- 
ly started, solid carloads will go out to 
the leading cities. 

SOUTHEAST MISSOURI claims splen- 
did prospects for strawberries, that ts, 
over 60 per cent of a crop, a similar por- 
tion of the peach crop and a fair outlook 
for apples. Arkansas and southwest Mis- 
souri do not, however, claim over half a 
strawberries, and a majority of 
each buds are reported dead. West 
according to latest adv ces, 
shows half a crop of strawberries and a 
amount of the peach crop is said 
alive. 

THERN MISSOURI, which in- 
cludes that great peach belt in Howell 
Oregon counties, is reported entirely 
ife—possibly 400 cars of very fine fruit 
is a divers'ty of opinon as to 
he crop throughout the remainder of the 
state. It is reported nearly all peach 
buds are killed in many counties, includ- 
St. Louis county, while a number of 

( claim a small portion escaped. 
Southeast Missouri, according to the very 
atest declares that a good half 
re Certain it is that straw- 
bring the best prices they 

n years in this and other wetsern 
irkets. 
‘AS will have an enormous tomato 
The big prices she received for last 
hipments enabled hundreds of 
Texas shippers to open bank accounts at 
Jacksonville and elsewhere for the first 
me in their experience as growers and 
Last year’s results gave such 
ipetus to the business that the acre- 
ge this year is probably three times as 
urge as that of 1901. Some or our sub- 
ribers down there write us that Chero- 
kee county alone will ship at least 500 
arloads of choice tomatoes. Jackson- 
ville is the principal shipping center in 
Cherokee county. The Texans also claim 
1 full peach crop, Southern Texas, more 
especially Alvin, is now shipping straw- 
erries by the carload to northern mar- 
kets. The berry crop in eastern Texas is 
small, only half of last year’s fine yield. 
The state will have an enormous melon 
crop, from latest advices—a good many 
antaloupes. 
THE SOUTHEAST.—Georgia, from .all 
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WORLD welcomes it, as it did | 


“|half that of last year’s. 


accounts will have a very large peach 
crop, most of which will go to the big 
eastern markets. Alabama, too, has a 
full crop of peaches—most of which will 
be sent eastward. Alabama also has a 
good crop of tomatoes and other early 
vegetables, which appear to be safe up to 
date. Mississippi is the only state in the 
southeast having anything like a full 
crop of strawberries. She will commence 
shipping quite freely by the 16th to the 
20th of April. Louisiana has a fine crop 
of strawberries, which are now going 
out freely, largely to the Chicago mar- 
ket. Mississippi has the largest tomato 
crop in years, most of which will go to 
eastern markets. It is genera'ly admitted 
that some disappointment awaits Texas 
and Mississippi tomato shippers, owing 
to the magnitude of the crops in sight. 

The following letters are from corre- 
spondents located in the southern fruit 
and vegetable field: 

Kenton, Tenn., April 9. 

We think there wll be one-half of crop 

of peaches and early app’es and a full 


crop of plums arfd late apples unless 
something happens later. While the 
acreage of strawberries is small we 


think we will have a full crop. A large 
number of acres will be put out this 
spring. We think shipments will begin 
from the Ist to the 10th of May. 

J. N. T. 


Austin, Ark., April 11. 
The berry crop is exceedingly small— 
not one-third of a crop. There may be 
half a crop of peaches and a fair crop 
of wild goose plums. We expect a fair 
amount of tomatoes, peas, beans, etc. 
Late spring frosts may do some dam- 
age. The drouth lasi fall destroyed most 

of the strawberry plants. v.. &. 

Lindale, ‘’ex., April 9. 
We will have about a half-crop straw- 
berries and they are looking fine. Peach 
crop appears safe; just enough fruit on 
the trees to make large peaches. We will 
commence shipping berries in a few 


days. Tomatoes are being moved into 

the fields very freely now and a big 

crop promised. W. PB. C. 
Rutherford, Tenn., April 9. 


| Our strawberry crop, usually so large 
jat this place, may not exceed one-third 
of a crop—such‘as we ‘had last year. 
Peaches will be less than half a crop. 
The frost last night and the night before 
hurt the berries very much, Plums’ will 
be about half a crop. Our people are go- 
ing to put out a’ good many tomatoes. St. 
Louis is our principal market, and we 
hope she can use our tomatoes as well 
as strawberries. > Mm 
League City, Texas, April 9. 
We have been shipping berries to vari- 
ous markets for the past several weeks, 
Kansas City getting the majority of 
them. We have not yet been able to 
load full cars. They are selling here 
at the depot to many buyers at $2.75 to 
$3.25 per case of 24 quarts. Fully half the 
berries are sold and the remainder con- 
signed. The seed and fertilizer questions 
for melons and cucumbers are be'ng con- 
sidered by many of our people, and we 
hope to see some enterprising firms show 
up with some liberal propositions for 
parties anxious to get out these crops. 


8. 8. 
Tyler, Texas, April 8. 
Prospects are good as could be de- 


|sired for strawberries. The acreage is 

Tomatoes are 
jextra fine and mostly in the fleld. Very 
little damage from last week's frost. The 
acreage is double that of last year. 
Peaches are a big crop and practically 
safe. There are too many peaches and 
tomatoes in sight, and* while the pros- 
pects for everything are now splendid 








AFTER MANY YEARS 


Of suffering from kidney disease, Miss 
Minnie Ryan, of St. Louis, Mo., found 
& complete cure result from the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It is such cures 
as this which es- 
tablish the sound- 
ness of Dr. Pierce’s 
theory: "Diseases 
which originate in 
the stomach must 
cured through 
the stomach.” - 
Every other organ 
depends on the 
stomach for its 
vitality and vigor. 
For by the stom- 
‘ch and its asso- 
Ciated organs of 
digestion and nu- 4 
trition the food . 
which is eaten: is 
Converted into nu- 
triment, which, in 
the form of blood, 
the sustaining 
Power of the body 
and each organ of 
it. w hen the 
stomach is dis- 
eased the food sup- 
Ply of the body is 
cut down, the’ or- 
aod are ‘starved, and the weakness of 
Tvation shows itself in yom heart, 
.< kidneys or some other 
. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov 
es diseases of the stomach and jo: a 
ws Of digestion and nutrition, are 
her; disease of other organs which 
ve originated through deficient nutri- 
m or impure blood. 
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Dr. Pierce's Pellets cure biliousness, 


and everybody is feeling good, yet I fear 
the farmers will feel very different when 
the “ball is over.”’ I think by the 20th 
| we will ship strawberries in  carload 
| lots. Cc. AW. 
Ala., April 8. 
first shipment of 
Twenty years 
Louis her first 
Louisiana, later 
led us on first shipments, and now 
knocks out everybody in all 
Our state wills have a full 
peach crop, and we hope a good tomato, 
|which paid so well last year. We will 
|have a good Irish potato crop in this 
section, although spring frosts have done 
isome damage to most early crops, reduc- 
ling all to some extent, which may prove 
a blessing in disguise. T. J 
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We are making our 
strawberries this season. 
ago we used to give St. 
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PUZZLING QUESTIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It would puz- 
zle a Philadelphia lawyer to know “where 
he is at” if he tried to find out about ap- 
ple varieties. One man says Black Ben 
Davis and Gano are one and the same 
thing; another says they are entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Riehl says that with him the 
Shackleford is a fine apple, good keeper, 
etc. With us it is a very poor fall apple. 
I was induced by a large nursery com- 
pany to plant largely of this variety 
seven years ago. The trees bore a few 
very large, showy apples last season, but 
a good many of them were ripe by the 
ist of October and dropped badly. A 
few that we picked kept until about the 
middle of December. Those that were 
ripened in the cellar were very fair eating 
apples, but those that ripened on the 
trees were very dry and mealy. I do not 
think the Shackleford is adapted to this 
section. 

The proper choice of varieties to plant 
is quite a serious matter, as on the se- 
lection hangs the chance of getting a 
jprofitable orchard. I think best to go 
slow on new varieties and to plant large- 
ly of the kinds that others are succeed- 
ing with in one’s locality. 

I have set this spring quite a lot of 
grafts of some of the new kinds, and in 
a couple of years may be able to tell how 
they do here. I have Ingram, Paynes’ 
Late Keeper, Reagan, Champ‘on and Jef- 
fries. 

I was amused when I read “A. Green- 
er’s” communication regarding whole root 
trees. Surely she has never seen the bul- 
letin of the Kansas Experiment Station. 
I have a letter from Judge Welhouse 
saying that after a test of thirty years 
he can see no difference between whole 
root and piece root trees; also one from 
L. A. Goodman to the same effect. I have 
planted both kinds during the last seven 
years, and if any one can tell “tother 
from which” I will make him a present. 
I don’t care whether a tree is made from 
a root a foot long or one three inches 
long, just so it was grafted right and has 
had good care until I receive it. I be- 
lMeve the life of the tree depends more on 
the care it receives after it falls into the 
planter’s hands than on whether it was 
grafted on a whole or a piece root. I 
have about come to the conclusion that 
Barnum was right in saying that the 
American people liked to be humbugged. 

J. BE. MAY. 
Pleasant Home Fruit Farm, Adair Co., 

Mo. 

But, Brother May, it is not always safe 
to assume that our conclusions are un- 





questionably correct. It is possible the 
whole vs. piece root grafting question is 
not fully settled yet. In a report from 
the Oregon Experiment Station it is stat- 
ed that, “In the case of whole and piece 
root grafting with Summer Wafer apples 
the whole root and top cut gave consider- 
ably better growth than when the scions 
were grafted on the bottom cut. As be- 
tween the whole root and top cut there 
appeared to be a slight advantage tn fa- 
vor of the former.” 


THE PECAN TREE “GRAFTERS.” 





Mr. Sam H. James of Louisiana re- 
quests the RURAL WORLD to publish 
the following letter: 

For the last twelve years I have been 
writing articles advocating the planting 
of pecan groves. In my own youth I 
planted very largely of pecan trees, and 
am beginning to reap the rewards. These 
artcles have been misquoted and mis- | 
stated so largely by tree peddlers and 
men selling trees that I now deem it my 
duty to entef a warning to the public at 
large. The country’ is simply overrun 
with ‘these sharks, making every possible 
false statement ‘in regard to pecans, in 
order to sell trees, and referring to me 
and my' grove as an example. They have | 
sold large numbers of common wild trees, | 
some claiming them~to be grafted, and | | 
others claiming them to be grown from | 
the largest pecans in the world. In the 
last week one of these men has been at | 
Mound scouring the woods over, and fill- 
ing his orders with common trees from 
the swamps. The sap has risen in all | 
trees, and all honest men have stopped | 
filling orders for the last month. Any 
pecan tree reset in this climate in that 
time will die. 

These men have made the most prepos- | 
terous claims in order to sell pecan trees, 
They claim that by the use of a certain | 
fertilizer a tree comes into bearing at 
four years old and bears barrels at eight 
years. 

I have brought more trees from seed to 
the bearing age than any man in Amer- 
ica; I have used every known fertilizer, 
and now I give the facts as they really 
are. A pecan tree comes into bearing at 
eight or nine years of age. It never be- 
comes a profitable investment under th r- 
teen years old. 

When I wrote all my articles advocat- 
ing the planting of pecans I intended to 
do the public a service, and did not in- 
tend to have the way paved for these 
bogus tree agents to commit such fraud. 
Over a hundred thousand common wild 
pecan trees have been planted in the last 
three years, all sold by traveling agents 
under the most preposterous claims. Can 
you imagine the feelings of the owners 
of these trees after giving them careful 
attention for ten years when they find 
out what they really are? Persons wish- 
ing to plant pecan groves should write to 
the directors of the various experiment 
stations and find out who the honest deal- 
ers in pecan trees are. The commissioners 
of agriculture should also be consulted. 
Honest men should use every endeavor to 
put a stop to this wholesale robbery. I 
ask all papers interested in the welfare of 
farmers to copy this article. I ask the 
directors of al) experiment stations to 
join with us 1 is good work. 

SAM H. JAMES. 

Madison Parish, La. 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONTAS 
BEDDING PLANTS.—In exposed sunny 
positions begonias require an abundance 


AS 


Gardening.”” The author has been most | 





| 


over the surface before digging, and an- 


! 


successful when the plants have been set | 
in a position where the sun does not 
shine until afternoon. Peruvian guano is 
depended upon as a source of manure. 
The gvano is scattered in a thin coating 


| 
of water, says J. W. Withers in “Amer. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| other thin coating given over the surface 
| whe n raking down and leveling. Later in 
the season, after the plants are getting | 
well established, a scattering of guano is 


{placed on the soil surface underneath the 


|3 in, 


|} stored 


plant leaves and watered in. For winter 
storage the tubers are lifted after the 
first frost has touched the stems. About 
of stem is left on each tuber and the 
soil is not shaken off too closely. After | 
curing 4 or 5 days under a shed they are 
in the cellar like potatoes. . The | 


lauthor’s loss has been but 4 per cent by 


| winter storage in a dry cellar. } 


ARBOR DAY IN MISSOURI. 

State Superintendent of Public Schools 
Carrington has issued the following let- 
ter concerning Arbor day: 

“Friday after the first Tuesday in 
April has been designated by law as Ar- 
bor day. That is next Friday, April 4. It 
is hoped that schools will have literary | 
programmes appropriate to the day, as 
recommended by the Missouri ‘School 
Journal’ in its March issue, and that such 
steps be taken as will make the school 
grounds an inviting place. To set trees 
and leave them to the care of themselves 
will accomplish little good. The front 
yard should be a grass lawn, the margin 
set in hardy shrubbery and only a few 
trees. These should be so located as not 
to obstruct the front view or spoil the 
back yard for play ground. 

“Children will not cultivate a love for 
plants and flowers and learn how to care 
for them by having their attention ‘called 
to it once a year, or by the celebration of 
Arbor day alone. 

“Carthage has done much in the last 
two years in beautifying the city, in cul- 
tivating in the boys and girls a taste for 
the beautiful and in teaching nature to 
her school children through competitive 
planting of flower beds, vegetable gar- 
dens, ornamental vines and shrubs at the 
homes. 

“The entire efforts now being put forth 
in the city of St. Louis along the line are 
to be commended. In view of the ap- 
proaching World's Fair to be held soon 
within our borders, when strangers from 
all quarters of the globe will be our 
guests, Missouri teachers, women’s clubs, 
business men and all lovers of the beau- 
tiful in nature should unite in inaugurat- 
ing a similar movement in city, town and 
school district. The State Superintendent 
of Public Schools takes this means of 
urging such a movement, and of offering 
to any community help by way of more 
definite information as to what has been 
done and what may be done to make not 
only schools and school grounds, but the 
homes of the children more attractive and 
at the same time cultivate the esthetic 
taste of the children and train them to 
habits of industry.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS.—The 
Missouri State Horticultural Society will 
hold meetings as follows: Summer meet- 
ing at Eldon, Miller county, June 10, 11 
and 12; winter meeting at Springfield, 
Greene county, December 2, 3 and 4, 1902. 


NAVELS IN DANGER.—A Washington 
(D. C.) letter says that Chief Pomologist 
Brackett is trying to ascertain the cause 
of a disease that threatens the navel 
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W. Jefferson street, Louisville, Ky. 


shippers can feel a greater degree of se- 
curity in dealing with any of the names 
given in the roster below, than to any 
firm not included in its membership. 


| A member is expelled immediately 

|when he is proven unreliable. 

| 

, H. yee BEEKLEY & CO., Fruits and Pro- 

| € 

BEN DE sR, STREIBIG & CO., Fruit and 
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HENRY ‘RANSICK & SONS, Fruits and 
Produce. 
hb J. REITZ & CO., Fruits and Vegeta- 
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| TEL ER ‘& DUNKER, Fruits, Produce, 


Butter, Eggs, Poultry. 

WEIL, BROCKMAN & CO., Fruits and 
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8. & M. WEIL & CO., Fruits, Vegetables, 
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CLEVELAND, O. 
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Fruits and Produ 

| LEONARD- MELCHER COM. CO., But- 


ter, Cheese and Eggs. 
LIE ~~ peed COM. CO., 
du 


| PINKETT BROTHERS, Butter, Eggs | 
and Poultry. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

| LICHTENBERG & SONS, Fruits, Pro- 


duce, Beans, etc. / 
McDONNELL BROTHERS CO., Butter, 








Eggs, Fruit and Poultry 

| EDWARD | = AD, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Bean 

¥. P. REYNOLDS & CO., Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits. 

iH. F. ROSE & CO., Frults and Produce. 


| CHAS. Ww. RUDD & SON, Fruits and 


Produ 
| AL FRED “RU 8H & SONS, 


Pro 
| WAL KER. ‘EGG& PRODUCE CO., Fruits 
| and Produce. 
D. 0. WILEY & CO., Fruits, 
| Beans, etc. 


IN DIANAPOLIS, IND. 


J. x © eae & CO., Fruits and Vegeta- 


GEO. HITZ & CO., Fruits and Produce. 

JAS. L. KEACH, Fruits and Produce. 

JOHN +A NEUMANN & CO., Fruits and 
Prod 

BE. F. SHIDELER & CO.,"¥Fruits and 
General Produce. 


Fruits and 


Produce, 


SYERUP CO., Foreign, Domestic | 
Fruits, walhons 
GEO. B. TON & CO., Fruits and 


General Vietess. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. BEAR COM. CO., Butter, Eggs 
and Poultry. 





A. 


Fruits and Veg- | 


Fruits and Pro- | 


ton street, New York 


When a sh pper or grower 
thing to ship or consign, 
to give preference League member, 
for if at any time a transaction is un- 
satisfactory a shipper can obtain redress 
by filing a compla’nt with the National 
secretary. 


has any- 
it is a safe plan 
to a 


"fables & CO., Fruits and Vege- 

ta 

CLEMONS & CO., Wholesale Fruits 

j and Produce, 

» C. EVANS & CO., _ Aaates, 
Onions and Cabbag 

GINOCCHIO-JONES FRU iT COo., 
and Vegetables. 


Potatoes, 


Fruits 


A. 8. HAINES & SON, Fruits, Vegetables | 


and Produce. 


iH. KESTING, Foreign and Domestic | 
| Fruits and Nu | 
rc ‘HARLES H. KU EHNE COM. CO., 


Small Fruits, Celery and Vegetables. 
| PAPENDIC K PRODUCE CO., Eggs, 
Butter and Poultry. 
P. % ROCCO, BRO. & CO., Fruits, Nuts, 
etc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
|JOHN 2: ALLEN & CO., Foreign and 


stic Fruits 
|B. E OTROWE N S CO., Apples, Potatoes, 
on ions, Be 
08, DENUNZIO FRUIT CoO., Fruits and 
ts 


| u 
M. EMLER, Potatoes, Onions, Apples 


rs 

| and Cabbage. 

LW T. MANUBL, Fruits and Vegetables. 
CHARLES H. KAHLERT, Fruits, Pro- 


duce and Vegetables. 


| KOHLHEPP & IULA, Fruits and Gen- | 


eral Produce, 


| MAYER, ca & CO., Fruits, 
Vegetables, et 
JOHN SCHAEFER & SONS, Potatoes, 


Onion Sets. 
Potatoes, 


Onions, Apples, Cabbage, 
| SCHWARZ BROTHERS, 
| Onions and Onion Sets. 
|D. B. SPERRY, Apples, 
Onions and Onion Sets. 
THOMPSON & CO., Fruits, 
Melons, etc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


\" 
| 
| 
iM CANALE & CO,, Fruits and Produce. 
| 


Potatoes, Beans, 


Vegetables, 





NIX, New York. 
W. 8. GAVAN, Baltimore. 
G. G. FAIRHAM, St. Louis. 
OMAHA—W H Hazzard, 8 South 
Tenth street, Omaha, Neb 
PHILADELPHIA—S. 8. Darmon, 120 
Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PITTSBU RG—Chas A Muehlbronner, 
623 Liberty street, Pittsburg, Pa, 
RICHMOND—R. M McIntyre, 1320 E. 
Cary street, Richmond, Va 
ST. LOUIS—G. G. Fairham, 918 North 
Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 
ST. PAUL—J. E. Mulrooney 79 East 
Third street, St. Paul, Minn 

Every case will be given a fair hearing, 
the statement of each party listened t 
impartially and justice meted out. 

The League is organized for the benefit 
of the shippers, and below is given the 
full membersh’p. 

HENRY ELWELL & CO., Berries 


Peaches, Produce 

CHARLES FORSTER, Fru'ts and Vege- 
tables. 

H. & EB. BH, FROST, Fruits 

ables. 


|G. FURMAN & CO., Fruits and Produce. 

| FU ams & PAGE, Fruits, Vegetables 
nd Produce. 

VM. GAMBLE & Co., 

tables, 


8. and Vege- 


|V Frults and Vege- 
Dressed Poultry and Calves 
J. H. KILLOUGH & CO., Fruits and Pro- 


duce. 

|AUSTIN KIMBALL & CoO., Fruits and 
Vegetables. 
|E 
\N 


_ 


b AR. LOOMIS & CoO., 
dauce. 
McCORMICK, HUBBS & CO., 
and Domestic Fruits 
| JO HN NIX & CO., Fruits and Produce. 
|} PHILLIPS & SONS, Fruits, Produce, 
Poultry, Calves, 
|P. RUHLMAN & CO., 
mestic Green Fruits 
SC OTe & FRANKE, "Fruits and Vege- 


table 
d é YOu NG & CO., Vegetables 
| Frutts. 
me. 4 


A. WATSON & CO., Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Fruits and Pro- 


Foreign 


Foreign and Do- 


and 


oO. W. BUTTS, California, Florida and 
Tropical Fruit 

G. be | ane & “Co., Fruits, Game and 

roduce 

Ww on are, LL, Butter, Eggs and 
See 

H G. STRE IGHT & CO.,, Fruits and 
Vege tab! es 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


|BARKER & CoO., Fruits and Produce. 
|BROWN & McMAHON, Fruits and Veg- 


| etables. 

|G. W. BUTTERWORTH, Fruits a 
ae: CARTPR &'CO., Memph’s, Tenn. | "” Vegetables. sates 
fruits and Produc |J. B. CL EMENTS & CO., F a Pro- 
T. C. GUINEE & CO., Fruits and Pro-|*" du Sc was CON: Sus 
duc is. 8. “DARMON, Fruits, Produce and 

L LAWHORN & GO., Fruits, Produce | Vegetables. 
a Potatoes. J. D. HENDRICKSON, Apples, Potatoes 


ESSEL & ASHN 
" duce. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. R. GODFREY & SONS CO., 

and Produce. 
| NICHOLS, JANSSEN & KLEIN, Fru'ts 
and Vegetables. 


Fruits 


| PASTORINO & SCHIAPPACASSE, | 
Fruits and Nuts 

A. J. W. PIERCE CO., Fruits and Vege- 

| tables. 

|\CHARLES A, SCHMIDT & CO.,, Fruits 
and Produce 

J. SEEFELD & SON, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fruits 

R. STAFFORD CO., Fruits, Produce and 
Grocers’ Specialties. ‘ 

J. H. WUSSOW & CO.,, Fruits and Pro- 
duce 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

G. L. BRADLEY & CO., Butter, Eggs, 

|} Cheese and Beans. 

CONNERY ¥ RUIT CO., Fruits, Nuts, 
Figs, Dat 

, GAMBL E ROW 3INSON COM. CO., Fruits 
and Produce 

|GRINNE LL, COLLINS & CO., Fruits 
and P eprtee 

HILLMA thOS., Fruits, Vegetables, 
Dairy Prodentn 

LONGFELLOW BROS. & CO., Fruits, 
Fore gn and Domestic 


BROTHERS Co., 
Fruits 
& SONS, Fruits and 


PORTER Foreign and 
| Domestic 
P. STACY 
duce. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


|} KOHL =— & CO., 


Ee Pro- 


Produce, Poultry and 


Fruit, 





E 
| MERZ, IBACH & CO,, Grain, 
Flour, Produce 


MU po + & Lorr, 


id Bg 
MU rte "AT Fr RUIT Se Fruit, 
Poultry and Eg 
ROH & PARTRIDGE, Fruit and Pro- 
duce. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
|BERNARD ANTONY & CO., Fruits and 


| Produce. 
| JOSE: PH A. BALL, Fruits and Produce. 
BARBOT & STORK, Fruits and Pro- 
LOUIS: ‘DARRING, Fruits, 
Vegetables. 
GEO. ze ba cee & CO., Fruits 
Pro 
STEPHEN D’'AMICO, Foreign and Do- 
| mestic Fruit. 
H. J. LAUX & CO., Brokers and Com- 
| mission Merchants. 
JOHN MEYER, Fruit and Produce. 
PHILIP NAGELE, Fruits and Produce. 
| HORE. JE & SALTER, Fruits and Pro- 


duce. 
|g. OTERI, Wholesale Fruit and Produce. 
| JOS. RITTINER & CO., Fruits and Pro- 
| duce 
CHARLES ROTH, Fruits and Produce. 
hoe 2 & ow Poultry, Eggs, Pro- 
duce and Fruit. 
|SPESSEL, ASHNER & SUGARMAN, 
Fruits and Produce 
. SEGARI & CoO., Fruits and Produce. 
i SPANO & CO., Fruits and Vegetables. 
|JA 608 STICH, Fruits and Produce. 


| NEW YORK. 


Produce, | 


Produce and 


and 





|J. H. BAHRENBURG, BRO. & CO., 
| Fruits and Produ 
| BENNE TT & HALL, “Fruits and Pro- 


| EB. A, ‘BROWN, A ay Vegetables, Poul- 

| try, Game, 

|R. W. pisos x SSON, Fruits, Produce, 

| Poultry, 

is. B. DOWNES & & CO., Fruits and Pro- 
duce, Dressed Poultry. 


| 
YER, Fruits and Pro- | 
a. 


Fruit, Produce, Poul- | 


and other Produce. 
G ISTICE, Fruits and Vegetabies. 





ed H. MICHARL & SON, Fruits an 
Vegetables. 
| Re nave Sy & ANDREWS, Frults and 
Vegetables. 
| EDWARD ROBERTS, Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 
. A. SHETZLINE & SONS, Fruits and 
| Vegetables. 
WM. SMITH & CO., Fru'ts, Vegetables 
and Poultry. 
\J. W. THORN & CO., Apples, Potatoes 
and Onions. 
Ww es WEINERT & CO., Fruits and Pro- 
uc 
P WILSON, Fruits, Vegetables, Poul- 
try, Eggs 
8. ‘WOODWARD, Fruits and Vegeta- 
es, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ASH & BALDWIN, General Produce 
CRUTCHFIELD & WOOLFOLK, Fruits 
and Produce. 
DALE & CANNON, Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles. 
DENNIS HAYES, Vegetables, Berries, 
ete. 
IRON CITY PRODUCE CoO., Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits. 
H. J. McCRACKEN & CO., General Pro- 
duce, 
W. E. OSBORN CoO.., Ze ruits, Produce, 
Butter, Eggs, Pouitr 
F501 WARD & KURTZ, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fruits. 
ALBERT M. TRAVIS, Fruit and Pro- 
duce Commission Merchant. 
| JOHN WALLACE, Fruits and Vegeta 
bles, Eggs, Pc ultry. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Ww m = NKINS & SON, Fruits and Veg- 
| J. w McINTYRE & CO., Fruits and 


| Vegetables 
8. F. 


Panawrr & CO., Butter, Eggs and 
| ulti 
[sou T. POWERS, Fru‘ts and Vegeta- 
| w.'P SEYMOUR, Butter, Fruit and Veg- 


| e coiion. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


F. W. BROCKMAN COM. CO., Eggs, 
I ouiry, Rae 
GEO. G. RHAM & BRO., Fruits and 


Produ 
GE = Rh a RUIT CO., Fruits and Pro- 
du 
iU NN. FRUIT CO., Foreign and Domes- 
tic 


uits. 
HAU EISEN BROTHERS, Fruit 
Produ 
P. M. KIBLY & CO., Fruits and Vegeta- 


bles. 

CONRAD SCHOPP & CO., Fruits 
Vogotasen 

GEO, SCHOPP & CoO., 
‘¥, Vegetables. 

SH dl & RICHMOND, Fruits and Pro- 


du 
| TRESCHER & MILLER, Game, Poultry, 
Eggs, Fruits, Vegetables. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


R. E. COBB, Frults and Produce. 

DORE & REDPATH, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fruits, Produce. 

R. A. DURKEE, Fruits and Produce. 

Cc. Cc. EMERSON & CO., Fruits and Pro- 


uce. 

J.. W. PRAGEAOOE, Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 

JOHN B. HOXSIE & CO., Fruits and 
P 


roduce. 
J. E. MULROONBY & CO., Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits. 
MINNESOTA BUTTER & CHEESE CO., 
Butter and Chees 
B. PRESSLEY & CO. Foreign and Do- 
mestic Fruits. 


and 


and 


Fruits, Produce 











end, and by the time they are ready for 
market, are split from end to stem and 
worthless. 
is unprecedented) is due to an insect or is | 
the result of unusual conditions of soil or 
climate has not been decided, but Prof. 
Brackett hopes to find the cause and the 
remedy. This splitting has not appeared 
in Florida. 





HOW FRUITS ARE POLLINATED.— 
In the apple and pear orchards wind is 
said to play a very small part in the dis- 
semination of pollen. Pees, flies and other 
pollinating insects, as 4 rule, visit a large 
number of flowers in succession on the | 


same tree, and therefore do not bring | 
about true cross pollination. In the case 
of apples and pears only @ small propor- 
tion of the flowers are habitually fertti- 





orange crop of California. As they be- 
gin to ripen tP~ oranges split at the navel 


ized (5 to 6 per cent in the former and 
about 13 per cent in the latter case). 


Whether this trouble (which | 


| STONELESS PRUNES.—It is stated on 
lthe authority of Prof. L. H. Bailey that 
Luther Burbank is breeding stoneless 
prunes. 

| mr. Burbank has succeed ‘in breeding 
lout the pits, though the soft kernels still 
lremain. These prune trees are not yet on 
the market and may not be put there, 
\though it is stated that Mr. Burbank has 
|many trees which bear stoneless prunes 
lin various sizes and shapes. 


A SPRAY CALENDAR has been issued 
by the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
{Station that tells one just when 
lto spray and what to spray with 
|to prevent fungous diseases and the 
depredations of insects, both b'ting and 
sucking, on the various fruits and vegeta- 
| bles. The formulae of the most approved 
fungicides and insecticides are also given, 
with directions for preparing the same. 
Our Missouri readers should send to the 
d'rector of the Experiment Station, Co- 


|jumbia, Mo., for th's calendar. Ask for 
Circular of Information No. 10. It is free. 





PLANT MUSHROOMS.—Don't forget to 
put some mushrooms on the lawn, and 
in the pasture. Get some good English 
spawn. break it into pieces about two |! 
inches square, lift up the turf with a 


sharp spade, put the pleces under, then | 


jlet the sod fall back to its place; press 
|down firmly with the feet, and when the 
autumn rains set in, a good crop of mush- 
}/rooms should be the result. 





LEAF BLIGHT often appears on cur-, 


rant bushes about midsummer. It be- 


gins as whitish spots with dark centers, ' 


which spread over the leaf, causing it to 
drop prematurely, often leaving the bush 
| entirely naked by September. As a pre- 
|ventive, spray with Bordeaux mixture, 
|ammontiacal carbonate of copper or po- 
| tassium sulphide solution. 


| In a bulletin from the Oregon Experi- 
| ment Station it is stated that in a test of 
| root pruning orchard trees 24 yearling 
trees were set out in one row, each alter- 
nate tree being root pruned according to 
the Stringfellow system, while the others 
were root pruned and the tops cut back 30 
lin. After 2 years the author states it was 
impossible to select one set of trees from 
the other except by taking note of the 
place of union of new growth. Two trees 
| set out at the same time without either 
|top or root pruning presented a very un- 
thrifty appearance in comparison with 
{the pruned trees. 





| The three cherries to plant are Early 
|Richmond, Montmorency and English 
| Morello. If one wants to plant for the 
‘birds only, put out sweet varieties. 


Land set to orchard of some good varti- 


ety will pay you well in years to come. 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





May 7-8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, Kan- 


sas City 


| 
June 19—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind, at 


Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. 




















BION PROPERTY OF 


The “National Hereford Exchange,” 


+” 


under the management of T. F. B. Soth- 

am, as follows: 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 

Gavock, Manager, Kansas City. 

June 10-11—Combinat on sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, Manager, Chicago. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 

AND SALES 

May $—At Columbia, Mo., Boone County 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 

May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 
H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 

October 22. 19022—Geo. W. Jessup, Rock- 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 3, 1%2—Combination sale Berksh'res, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, IL; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 





PROFITABLE FEEDING 

The first important thing is to secure 
one of the distinct beef breeds—Short- 
horns, Herefords, Angus and Galloways, 
says A. A. Fuller in a letter to “Drovers’ 
Journal.”” I have fed a great many steers 
of different breeds in the last ten years, 
usual'y from one to three carloads a 
year When I first started to feed I 
bought all my feeding cattle around home 

mostiy Shorthorns 

It was my intention to buy my feeding 
steers in Missouri last summer, but they 
could not be delivered off the range till 
October. As I could make no use of my 
fall feed, I went to Chicago the lith day 
of August and bought twenty Aberdeen- 
Angus steers, as there were no Herefords 
in that day. 

In buying these cattle I had the ad- 
vantage of sorting them and getting 
them all alike and one co!or. 


These twenty steers weighed, the sth | 


day of August, 15,90 pounds out of the 
feed yard in Chicago, and their weight 
the lith day of February was 24,240 
pounds, making a ga'‘n of 8,310 pounds in 
181 days, or an average gain on each 
steer of 415 pounds. These steers were 
turned on pasture form which I had se- 
eured the first crop. The first week in 
September I began to feed them grain at 
night, only feeding once a day. The first 
grain fed was wheat and oats ground; 
after that cob meal. I never fed each 
steer more than three or four pounds a 
day while on pasture. The llth day of 
November I put them in the feed yard 
and gave them grain twice a day and oat 
straw for roughage. The %th of Novem- 
ber I opened my silo and fed what they 
would eat twice a day. The grain fed 
after the 20th of November was two-thirds 
cornmeal and one-third bran, also a little 
oil méal. They consumed thirty-two tons 
of ensilage. I have charged against them 
the grain they have eaten at the price it 
cost me when purchased last fall. They 
have eaten $8.29 worth of grain each 
whole amount $165.80; interest on money 
invested in steers for six months, and 
grinding feed, $25.96; total, $191.76. Cost 
of cattle delivered at North Lake, 15,930 
pounds at $4.10 per cwt., $652.93; ga'n on 
the twenty steers for six months, 8,310 
pounds. Figuring them the same as they 
cost me, at $4.10, makes a total of $340.71, 
which leaves a clear gain of $148.9. These 
figures show you only the gain in weight 
of the cattle, with no advance in price, 
but in February I was offered 6 cents 
per pound, which would give a total of $1,- 
454.40. Deducting from this $844.69, which 
covers cost of cattle and the feed, leaves 
a balance of $611.71, which, I think, repays 
me for my labor and rough feed, saying 
nothing about the manure. 
North Lake, Wis. 


STOCK NOTES. 





THE APRIL 8-9 COMBINATION 
HEREFORD SALE at Kansas City, Mo., 
was fairly well attended and the sale as 
a whole was a good one. Some of the very 
best individuals did not bring the'r value, 
and, on the other hand, some of the poor- 
xr individuals brought their full values. 
We like to see anima!s sell on their mer- 
its. A good individual ought to always 
bring its full value; 137 head brought $22,- 
405, an average of $163.5 





COL. J. ZACK WELLS, Sweet Springs, 
Mo., places his card as auctioneer in the 
RURAL WORLD. Col. Wells is devoting 
his entire time now to his auctioneer 
work, and he has been in this business for 
years and has given ent're satisfaction 
wherever he has had work, which has 
covered quite a scope of country, reach- 
ing from Missouri to Texas, and he says 
all he wants is a trial. If one is not 
pleased with his work it won't cost any- 
thing—which is undoubtedly a fair prop- 
osition. 

THE COMBINATION SHORTHORN 
BULL SALE at Mexico, Mo., on Aprl 
10th was fairly attended, mostly by local 
crowds. The top price was $855, the aver- 
age price on entire lot was $84.40. The best 


animals did not bring their value, and the 


poorer ones naturally sold low. 

















Cows that fan 


Your Cows to breed, espec- 


May Be Abortion,, 
oaaat be in- 


Made to Breed 


do not clean. Does not cause straining. 


William E. Parker of West Boylston, 
Mass., says: ‘One of my cows was re- 
peatedly bred ineffectually. After treat- 
ment with Hood Farm Antiseptic Breeding 


Powder the first service was successfak.”’ 


Hood Farm 
Antiseptic Breeding Powder 


With full directions, is mailed for $1.15. 
Can four times larger sent to any railroad 


express oint in U. S., $2.75. Send for circu- 
lar on Failure to Breed. Mention this paper. 
Addrer 3, C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mas« 


ected with 
Hood Farm An- 
tiseptic Breeding Powder. It thoroughly 
disinfects, kills all germs, and makes cows 
breed. Also effective where cows are irre- 
gular in coming in season and where they 


The great Aberdeen-Angus bull, Bion, 
has recentl been purchased from Sir 
George MacPherson Grant of Bal'ind al- 
loch, Scotland, by Messrs. Goodwine & 
Fleming of West Lebanon, Indiana, and 


has been delivered safely at their farms 


in Indiana 

Bior has invariab’y been a winner 
wherever shown. The Highland Soc‘ety 
and Royal Northern Shows are the prin- 
cipal stock exh bition events in Great 
Britair nd the very best animals the 
yuntry ) produce are always brought 
ut at these shows This bull won first 


prize at the Royal Northern in 18%, first 
it the Highland Show in 18%, second at 
the Royal Northern in 18% and first at 
Highland Show in 18%; was reserved 
number and highly commended at Royal 
Northern in 1897. Besides the foregoing he 
has won many other prizes. 


shown in Scotland 


show animals, but Bion’s get excels them 


ago he held the record as the h gh- 
est-priced bull ever sold at pub’ c 


last spring in Chicago for $1,700. 
calves for 1899 sold at public sale in Scot- 








THOS. W. RAGSDALE IS DEAD 


Thomas W. Ragsdale, well known by 
many RURAL WORLD readers as a 


home eight miles north of Paris, Mo., 
Sunday, April 6. Few men among breed- | 


The second-requirement, no less 


must measure up to this same standard } pounds 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle, died at his |and trace to the conceded best individ- | $5.75@6. 


HIGHEST SINCE JUNE OF 1882 


Charles Butler, the well known breeder 


of Angus cattle at fF nkfort, Kan., had 
head of dodd@ies « the Kansas City | 


market April 12 whi averaged 1,329 Ibs. 


und sold to the packers for $7.15, topping | 


the market and bei the highest since 
June f 1882. They re long yearlings 

d twos and had b fed five months 
making a gan of 460 s. each during this 
thme. They were fed corn and oil meal 


Telegram 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 


CATTLE—Rece'pts continue light in 
Native division, including few loads of 
good cattle which sold at $7.00. No strict- 
ly choice or fancy on sale Market ruled 
strong on all classes of beef cattle 
throughout week, with prices generally 
10 to lbe h’gher than close of iast week. 


Demand was good from all sources. 
Should receipts continue light, as we 
think they will, we look for higher prices 
in near future. Run of cow and heifer 
butcher stuff light best full loads 
brought $6.00. Very few on sale that could 
be termed choice. Medium to pretty good 
kinds of butcher cattle no more than 
steady Receipts of stockers and feeders 
moderate; bulk of common quality and 
ight weight; demand for best grades 
good, and prices hghest of season; light 
weight, medium classes dull, but about 





steady Demand for very best grades 
milk cows with calves good; best were 
steady; common and medium classes 
about $2.50 to $6.00 per cow and calf lower. 
Veal calves declined 5iiIc per cwt., bulk 
$5.00 to $5.75. 

Quotations based on present cond tions 
of the market are as follows: Best na- 


|tive beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 
to 1,700 pounds average, $7.00q@..25; choice 
jexport steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds aver- 
| age, $6.75@7.0; good shipping and export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $6.50@6.75; fair 
|to med’'um shipping steers, 1.0 to 1,450 
pounds, %$6.25@6.50. Steers, 1,200 to 1,26 
average, full range, rough to best, 
; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds av- 
jerage, full range $4.%@6.75, wulk of sales 





The short grasses of Arizona and the lat $5.10@6.50; steers weighing less than 


ers of l.ve stock were more widely, and | trying climate have not abated one jot of }1,000 pounds full range $4.50@6.25, bulk” 


none more favorably, known than Mr. |their original fine Hereford quality and 


Ragsdale. The following from the Paris, 


|sold at $5.00@5.80. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $4.00@5.05, 


Mo., ‘ Appeal” tells the story of his life |range cattle as large as some other sec- |the bulk at $5.00@5.05; common to choice 


briefly, but truly: 


stockers, $2.00@4.85, bulk at $3.85@4.50; 


Mr. Ragsdale was born near Hunnewell | Hereford catt’e show that no state in the | stock heifers full range $2.50@4.50 and the 


69 years ago. He was married in 1862. 
He was a man of tireless energy and had 
few equals as an enterprising, progres- 
sive stockman. With long and patient 
efforts he built up one of the most noted 
herds of Shorthorn cattle in Missouri, 


Union can beat them for quality. 


Here is |bulk at $3.00@4.00. Fancy native heifers 


sell at $5.25@6.50, there has been very few 
on the market; choice native heifers sell 


visited | at $4.50@5.25; best native cows sell at $4.50 
range country and who consequently |@6.00 and good heifers sell at $4.00@4.50; 
as to its possibilities, |medium cows at $3.7574.25; fair cows $2.50 


| 2 on. 
and did more than any other agency to | This demonstration can never be seen so | @3.25; inferior, light and old cows $1.0@ 


educate the people of this county up to 


the advantages of handling fine stock. His | 
herd won several prizes at the Chicago |reason, whether buyers or not, all breed- 
World's Fair. The death of this man is |ers should attend this sale 


far east, except annually at Kansas City 
at the Cameron Hereford sales. 


2.00. The bulk of the southwest cows sold 


For this | at $1.75@2.25 and the bulk of.all the cows 


|sold at $3.50@5.00. Canning cows sell at 
$l..w2.9. Veal calves, full range $3.00@ 


a serious loss co the citizenship and busi- } The entire San Rafael herd is permeat- | 6.25 per 100 pounds, bulk at $.00@6.00 per 


ness interests of Monroe county. By hard 
work he patrons from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific and trom lowa to 






the Gulf, and thus created a market with | 
high prices for pract cally all the fine | 
breeding stock the county produced. He | 


100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold 
}at $2.30@5.00 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $3.00@3.60. Bulls, full range $3.25@5.50, 
bulk of sales $3.85@4.50. Stocker bulls sold 
ac $2.75@4.35, the bu’k at $3.50@3.75. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 


was an optimist who either saw or made | His blood was sought and used in this |range cf $20.00@60.00 per cow and calf, the 


a bright side to every question, and |} 


whose good cheer made him a we'come 
visitor everywhere. The Appeal extends 
sympathy to the wife and seven children 
who survive him, and joins with them in 
mourn ng the loss of such a loving and 
loyal husband, father and friend. 


RICH QUALITY OF THE SAN 
RAFAEL HEREFORDS. 





Hundreds of men have attended Here- 
ford sales this year, and, though wanting 
cattle badly, have not purchased because 
prices ranged too high for them In our 
opinion the values prevailing, though de- 
tering buyers, have not been too high for 
Herefords of good quality and valued 
blood. The San Rafael sale 
last one of the spring season, and all 


transactions along catt'e | nes point to in- 
creased values at the fall sales. The of- 
fering from the noted Cameron Hereford 


ed by the acre, but by the syuare mile. 


favorable circumstances is expected to 
make purchasers discr. minate somewhat 
against them in price Another thing, 


vate herd record number, adopted to se- 


The vrejudice against branded cattle, 


cannot long continue. It does not in the 
least injure the cattle as breeders It is 
a condition, however, that confronts Mr. 
Camercn, and although no more potent 


that which has entered into the upbuild- 
ing of this herd, yet the brand probably 
is going to militate against the cattle 
selling for full values. The most no.ice- 
able features of th’s consignment will be 
the splendid breed type and rich Here- 
ford quality, features that make these 





This fine quality and choice breed type is 


herd. It is the natural and expected se- 
quence, following the liberal use by Colin 
Cameron of the best blood to be found in 
the leading Hereford herds in America. 
The calves that w.ll be sold with their 
dams are unbranded, and will be indis- 


always been there. They are not dwarfed 


out, that is all that is lost. 
The San Rafael calves reveal a wealth 
of Hereford character that is surprising 


a number of calves, the get of one sire, 
body, for girth of heart, for breadth and 


remarkable thing about the Cameron 
Herefords is, that all h!s herd bul's seem 
to give this same class of calves, which 
really, however, is not to be wondered at, 
when it is borne in mind that for twenty 
years the sires selected for and used in 
this herd have been cf the same breed 
type. The first requisite was that the 


nent for extra constitutions and early 
maturing qualities, and that the indi- 


and even fleshed, low-down kind, extra 








every one marking an epoch 
in Hereford history. 

The pedigrees of the 9) head to be sold— | Tuesday, prices about steady; 
day, best generally 10c higher, otners | 
and 8, in the Fine Stock Pav lion, 
, are tabulated, catalogs printed, and 
|} they can be had by inquiry from Mr. C. 








TEMPERAMENT OF 








| temperament should be 


Thirty acres are required to the cow. |nothing so injurious to cattle as any ex- 
That the young cattle—excepting the | citement 
calves—do not, age for age, show quite |d gestion. 
the size of Herefords grown under more This concerns the 
jraiser in two ways. 








cure absolute certainty of identification. |tened than the high-strung, nervous dairy 
cows whose temperaments have long been 
which causes buyers to discount’ the | characteristic 
prices offered, certainly is an unreason- | good milkers, 
ing one. It should not ex st. It certainly |must be carefully handled and not fr ght- 
ened or excited, but never good beef pro- 
the beef cattle is | SHEEP—Receipts light and market 
quite well Known, but it is even possible | strong and active on all grades, not 


and valuable blood can be found than |form and yet 


everything else this will concern h's we!- 
as much as the question of | $4.00 to $4.50. 


The second po nt which must be consid- 
cattle of especial value to the beginner. ered is the matter of handling the ani- | strong in both nat ve and Quarantine di- 


no accident in the San Rafael Hereford | difficult as to handle properly a highly 


cannot afford to worry or frighten cattle, 


not afford to mix excitable 
putable proof that the range life of the |the ordinary herd 
dam has no deterrent effect whatever on | absolutely 
the produce. The two or four year o'd | be 
range raised cow, after two years on the | must be kept separate where little or no 
farm, will be the same size as if she had | trouble 
them. We may be reach'ng a higher milk- 
in the sense that their growth has been | producing standard 
arrested. They take more years to grow | highly 
add ng to our burdens. 
sc entific methods of breeding and feed- 


n the highest degree. At times one sees | 


that for short-leggedness, for depth of | 


Having just purchased a new 


World-Center machine at 
sire must come from a family pre-emi- |ing the center of population of the Un ted 
The machine owned by 
and shownin the illustration is fully iilus- 
vidual must be of the deep-bodied, thick | trated 


nerd in connection with that of Fowler, | bulk of sales being at $32.50@45.00. 
| 


Su. tHERN CATTLE—Receipts -about 
|same as last week. Prices opened Monday 
10 to lic lower on bulk of beef cattle; 


steady; Thursday best strong and active; 
medium and pretty good kinds slow at 
labout steady pr’ces. Receipts in Chicago 
not as heavy, and bulk of beef catt'e 15 
|to 25c higher than close of last week. Our 
market did not show as much decline the 


BEEF CAT- |latter part of last week as Chicago. Very 


few Texas cattle on sale in Chicago this 
|}week. Receipts in bulls light; market 


In order for a person or cattle to fatten | strong to 10c higher than last week. Re- 
up quickly it is necessary that an even | ceipts of cows and heifers moderate; val- 
excit- |ues declined about le as compared with 
s about the |able, nervous temperament can never pro- | best time last week. Texas calves fair'y 
duce good beef, writes E 


l beral; prices We to $1 per head lower. 


The small, energetic, | During the week Arkansas and Tennes- 


see steers 701 to 796 Ibs. sold at $4.50@5.15, 
bulls at $38.00@4.25, cows $2.50@3.60 and oxen 


herd presents an opportunity for shrewd |The beef cattle are always heavy, phleg- |at $4.70@4.75. This week Alabama, Louisi- 
buyers not before offered this year. The 'matic animals, that seem not to be pos- jana and Mississippi steers 799 Ibs. aver- 
home of these cattle is in southern Ari- | sessed by any nerves at all, 
zona. They have been raised under |mals take their food and rest on it, and 
range conditions. Pastures are not count- | the process of digestion and assimilation 


These ani- jage at $5.10, mixed cattle $4.40, bulls $4.00 


and stags $4.50. During the week Texas 
and Indian Territory steers averaging 
610 to 1480 pounds sold at a ful! range of 
3.256.500, most of them going at $5.00@ 


interrupt | 6.00. Cows and heifers brought $2.50@5.00, 


bulk $3.60@4.00; stags and oven $3.50@5.25, 


dairyman and cattle- | bulls $3.00@4.85 and calves $2.75@6.00 per 





hundred and $4.00@10.00 per head. 


sider the temperament of the animal very | HOGS—Continued light rece'pts and 
decides |higher markets each day were the feat- 
these cattle, all except the calves, bear a | more than anything else the characteris- 
small brand on the hip, the owner’s pri- jtics of the animal. The high-strung race 


ures of the market. With about 23,000 on 
sale this week, prices made a net gain of 
| from 20 to 2c. The extreme top for prime 
| heavies was $7.25, which is the high point 
for the year. We quote following prices: 
Butchers and packers $6.80 and $7.2, 
Yorkers and shippers $6.70 to $7.00, heavy 
| bigs $6.30 to $6.75, | ght pigs $5.50 to $6.30, 
jrough heavies $6.00 to $6.75. 








has the beef |enough arriving to supply the demand. 
possesses too many 
profitable for beef. 
cattle-raiser should inquire into the tem- 


Best lots of woolled sheep, consisting of 
jewes and wethers mixed, sold from $5.50 
to $5.75, clipped $5.00 to $5.50; best wooled 
lambs $6.50 to $6.75, clipped $6.00 to $6.50; 
| best woolled bucks $4.50 to $5.00, clipped 
| Monday, April 14, 1902.—CATTLE—Re- 
| ceipts were moderate and prices ruled 
lvisions. Chi ago reported 18,000, and mar- 
ket steady. 

HOGS—Receipts light, market steady. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady. 





If farmers would give a little more 
| thought, time and attention to their cat- 
tle, they would readily learn that it pays, 
jand pays well, to raise only good ones. 
It requires good breeding and proper feed- 
jing to produce good cattle, but no man, 
| especially a farmer, can afford to raise 
jany other kind 
A census taken of the last royal show 
jof England brought out an important 
|feature. It was ascertained that out cf a 
total of 162 prize-w'nning exhibitors, 140 
were regular users of Cooper Dip, and of 
ithe total sheep exhibited, over 80 per 
;cent were Cooper-dipped. 





is | Cooper Dip is an English preparation 
shown the spot that marks the center of | . ; 


strength of back, are noticeable, but the | population 
spot is situated four miles east and two 
miles south of Columbus, 


born 60 years ago, and this piece of evi- 
dence is convine’ng proof of its holding 
power on its oldest patrons, 


Cc. R. DOTY, Charleston, Ill., advertis- 
ing ARTICHOKES in this issue, writes: 
“Every one will admit there is more and 
quicker money in hogs than anything, 
provided you can raise enough feed and 
keep them healthy. Artichokes will do 
}both. You can raise from 1,000 to 1,500 
| bushels per acre. With the most severe 
jdrouth last year that the Mississippi Val- 
jley has ever known I raised 600 bushels 
|per acre. As it ‘s time for planting, send 


well developed in heart and chest, as well |free upon application to McCormick Har- |for the number of bushels desired. See 
as having the typical Anx’ety 4th hind- | vesting Machine Co., Chicago, U. 


advertisement for prices. 








Wednes- | 




















D. R. THOMAS, 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 
Polwund-China hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Aadreas © D 
. F. D. Ne. 3 
D. R. THOMAS, MONE!T, son. ! 





BULLS: One 2 yr.. three yr’s ;2 reds,2 roans: 3 
* of Easterday family and 1 Cambr dge 
Rose; good quality; Bates bred; will sell ata bar- 
gain if ar Ad 

a nor ress 
L. G. JONES, fowanda, il. 








THIRD 
ANNUAL 











Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, A: ra Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabrightchickens. Stock and eggs for sale 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, sturgeon, Mo. 


CLOVER LEAY FARM HEREFORDS. 
ROM the best imported and native strains, Farm 
a 2 miles from peony yn a Visitors met 


roung bulls, 6 to 1b 
months, for sale. w. & SWINNEY 
Kois D'Arc, Mo., Greene Co , on Memphis zB 


ENGLISH Re? fouse rile, 
fine stock. Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE. Dorchester, Greene Co., Me 


AUCTIONEERS. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
GENTRYVILLE, Mu 
#1 breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my bos 
of patrons say | know how to selithem. Write fo 
terms and dates 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms 1 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ii 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Some 
choice boars and 15 bucks for sale at 
reasonable prices. The pure Seoteh bulls 
Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151,656 in service. 

’ JOHN MORRIS, Chilllecthe, Mo. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hi You 
stock of both kinds for sale. Inspection of the 
herd invited, Address 


Cc. W. Johnson, Lexington Mo. 


J R. NOBLE, Breeder of Registered Hereford 
* Cattle; Sir Garfield No. 92928, a grandson of 
Garfield 4,015 heads the herd. You stock for 
ale. OTTERVILLE, ILL. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 
All double standard; all good col rs and all good 
ones. Bulls for sale 


COTTEY, Knox City, Mo. 


E name of SAM W. COX bas appeared to the 

readers of Colman’s Rural World longer than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthorn Cattle, 16th 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 
land Ohina Hogs. Eggs from choice Plymouth 
Rocks. Write him again if you want anythin at 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. branch of 
Frisco System. 




















































ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
PIASA a me give ve? pte oo 
BREEDING and. Bulls ‘that will sire 


rize-winners, J.P. VIS- 
FARM RERING.B.13. Melville,Il. 














SALE 


— —Or THe—— 


SAN RAFAEL HEREFORDS 


Colin Cameron, Lochiel, Arizona, will sell at Public auction in the fine 
Stock Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., on 





90 Head of Registered Herefords. 


78 COWS—Nearly all of them in calf or with calves at foot. 

12 BULLS—Strong, lusty fellows, ready for immediate use. 

A selected draft from an old established heard of 1,000 head. 

The San Rafael Herefords are Arizona range bred, raised on native 
grasses, in fenced pastures, are in perfect health, have strong constitu- 
ees and are in every way a desirable and profitable kind of cattle to 4 
andle. 

Bulls strong in the best blood of the breed have been used in this herd , 
for years. The opportunity is unequaled for breeders, and especially for 
beginners, to secure strictly well-bred cattle at their own prices. 
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FOR CATALOGUES 
Address 
C R. THOMAS, 
225 W. {2th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


a 
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BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for tse. 

: Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $1.50; 
No. 2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 3 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclusive. 
Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City. Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco. 








ST. Louis NATIONAL Stock YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East mo — opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 


stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G@. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mg: 











“Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of 0 g0## 
cows 8 years old or Over, 10 2-year-o!d heifers bred, 50 yearlint 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months te two years old. I 
make VERY low ices on any of the above cattle. Write ©’ 
come to see me ‘ore buying. 


c. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 








SHORTHORNS. 

Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 
sale. Call or write. 

POWELL BRO6.. Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

HEREFORDS 
20 Registered Hereford Bulls, from 8 to 
20 months old; 10 nice Yearling Heifers, 
fine as silk; 10 2-year-old Heifers, bred to 
choice bulls. Herd contains 135 head. Call 
on or address 


N. E. MOSHER&SON, Salisbury, Mo. 























Paint Your Roofs 


WITH 


One Coat 


S Years DONKEY PAINT 


on metal, wood 
or felt.” Rust 
Proot and 
proof against 
moisture, acids, alkalies, 
ammonia, coal smoke, heat 
and cold. Good fire resister; 
great preserver. 

One gallon will cover 300 

square feet surtace. 
Requires no thinning. Comes ready to apply.Write 
for our low cash prices and descriptive circular, 
THE KANSAS CITY ROOFING & CORRUGATING CO., 

218-220 W. 3rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
















B ERED RT- 
V. D. DIERKER, torn carrum potan cuNa 


HOGS, PLYMOUTH ROCK POULTRY BARRED WHITE AND BUFF. 
Your trade solicited. Eggs $2 per setting. St. Charies, Mo- 








Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘scerstsx’ 


by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 by Females are of pure Scotch an’ 


Herd headed Godoy. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 








Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








tle, Bates and Renick Rose of 
HERD 


bred by W. S. Marr; bred 
162797, bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Vieter 
and Seettish 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or 





TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—-OWNED BY— 


C. M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND. HENRY COUNTY, MC 


Railway ‘Station, Clinton, Mo. 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Catey Mixture,’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch ¢*' 
Sharons. 
186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; tmp. Blythe Vietor 14060% 


by Col. C. E. Leonard;. Vister Sashtv’ 
Abbett, bred by T. J. Wallace & So: 


Ks 


, bred by Hanna & Co. 
Address all correspondence to 


E. B. MITCHELL, MGR., CLINTON, MO., RURAL ROUTE NO. 1. 





. Berkshires best blood in Americs Bng 
or Zecteh, Sep ont Baw Ee. . 


. 
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srALLIONS ADVER1:8ED. 


following stallions adertised in the 
WORLD for the season of 1902 
worthy of patronage: 

2:24%, by Red Heart; Henry 
Ballwin, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
rennessee Wilkes, 2:27, by George 
Monroe Miles, Springfield, Greene 


RURAI 
are well 
Red Roy, 


Heine man, 


Wilkes 

Co., Mo 

gurpo!, 2:10 by Electricity; Alexander | 
& Renshaw, Tipton, Cooper Co., Mo. 


Wilkesby 33333, by Red Wilkes; W. F. 
ie, Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 


ee Russell 33727, by Alley Russell; 
8 Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Mongold 28652, Matinee record 2:26%, by 
Allandorf; R. C. Brownlee, Holden, John- 
son Co., Mo. 

Monward 18417, by Hudson, 2831, son of 
Kentucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 

Woodsprite, by Nutwood, 600; Lime- 
store Artist, 989, by Artist Montrose 61, 
and the great show jack Limestone Mam- 
moth 298; L, M. Monsees & Son, Smith- 
ton, Pettis Co., Mo. 

Mondorf 22009, by Allandorf, 2:19%, son 
of Onward; Thos, H, Moore, Troy, Lin- 
coln Co., Mo. 

Wilkesgold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
H. Eisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 
Co., Mo. 


"i 
) 
L 





At Captain Joseph Barnett’s sale of 
standard-bred horses at Lexington, Mo., 
April 10, the trotting stallion Rustic B., 
record 2:22, by Newcomb, dam Nellie 
Smith, by A'mont Pilot, was sold to B. 
M. Taubman for $1,400. 

Sugar is sometimes fed to horses with 
good results. As a result of bad roads 
and heavy transportation, army horses in 
Argentina have been overlooked during 
the rainy season, and many of them have 
been exhautsed or have fallen victims to 
disease. To give greater endurance, sugar 
has been added to the food of the ani- 
mals. The effects have been quite sur- 
prising, and it is reported that not only 
has fatigue been overcome by two ounces 
of sugar in the daily food, but the ani- 
mals that had become quite useless re- 
gained strength and capacity for work. 

Wiliam W. Evans of Deal's Island, 
near Dover, Del., has a horse which has 
proved a remarkable investment and has 
overridden the ideas and records of the 
average useful life of horses. Twenty- 
seven years ago Mr. Evans purchased the 
horse from Scott Covington, who guaran- 
teed at that time that the animal was six 
years old. Mr, Evans proved to be a good 
and the horse returned the kind 
by retaining its full activity 
and energy, and now, at thirty-three 
years, works nearly every day, sees and 
hears well, and has an excellent appe- 
tite 


master, 
treatment 


The American trotting horse will soon 
be found all over the world, it would 
seem, for already iiany OF the foreign 
countries have representatives of them, 
and others are dropping in along from 
time to time. Russia and Austria have 
been quite liberal buyers in the past, and 
Poland is after them also. In that 
country there are quite a good many that 


now 





are embarking in the enterprise, and 
imong the pioneers are the celebrated 
operatic singers, Messrs. Jean and 
Edouard DeReske, who will establish a 
breeding plant at their home and later 
engage in racing on a large scale. Their 
buyers will soon be in evidence in this 
country 

There are 33 stall’ons that have pro- 





duced ten or more > trotters or pacers, 
and Alcantara with 28 stands at the head. 
The preponderance of Wilkes blood in 
his list of 33 sires is remarkable, there 
wing 13 sons and 6 grandsons. The four 
eading sires of 2:15 speed are all sons of 
George Wikes, viz.: Alcantara, Onward, 


t 


Baron Wilkes and Red Wilkes. Then fol- 
ows the greatest of the Hal tribe, 
Brown Hal, after which come five more 


represcntatives of the Wilkes family. In 
‘ word, of the first 15, 10 are sons and one 
randson of George W.lkes. As a sire 
rood mares which have produced 2:15 
speed Nutwood is a long way in the lead 
With 36 in this list. The nearest to him 

« George Wilkes and Red Wilkes, each 
With 26, 






Seventeen 
colts 


race horses and promising 
were burned to death early on 
March 29 in a fire which destroyed the 


‘raining stable of Frank H. Colby, a 
Wel'-known driver and trainer at High- 
‘and Park, Detroit, Mich. The fire start- 
Just before daybreak, from some “n- 
Known cause, and completely destroyed 
stable S xteen of the horses were 


ed to death in their staus. One broke 
ind escaped from the burning barn, 

the valuable animal was so badly 

ed that it was necessary to shoot it. 
\mong the horses destroyed were the fol- 
Wing: Red Royal, 2:24%, a five-year-old 
‘rotting stallion, valued at $5,000; Harry 
P.. trotter, 2:23%, $2,500; The King, trot- 
‘er, 2:2614, $2,000; Maiden Queen, pacer, 
4, $2,000; Moneo, 2:32%, trotting stal- 
$2.00. The total loss is about $30,000. 

The demand for road horses of the Dest 
‘Ybe is today greater than ever before, 
this demand that has caused 
alues of the light harness horse to 
se nearly 50 per cent in the past 
ears. It is not strange that this 
be the case, wr.tes “Hawley” in 
‘entucky Stock Farm, for that men 
©xert every effort and go to such an 
to obtain just what they want. 
\merican trotter or pacer properly 
‘ted with a light harness and 4eli- 
made speeding wagon is a much 
sraeeful picture than when the 
horse is seen caparisoned for rac- 
harness, with the awkward-looking 


Horse Owners! Use 
Caustic 


da it is 






















































































sulky, the shafts of which are tilted at an 
angle of nearly twenty-five degrees, ne- 
cessitating the ungainly position of the 
driver, added to the marvelous display of 
paraphernalia, including the notorious 
hopple; booted from fetlock to thigh tne 
trotter is so disguised that his beauty, if 
he has any, is not seen, while when he 
appears in his matinee garb he is at his 
best. The ideal road horse is of course 
comparatively free from boots, yet even 
the most faultlessly gaited trotter is 
safer with some protection. Being as *e 
is such a source of keen p'easure it is no 


wonder that he cofmmands such a high 
price. 

CARE OF A STALLION 
“Young Farmer writes the RURAL 


WORLD, saying he has lately purchased 
a stallion, and asks directions for his 
proper care and management. It would 
take columns to go into details as to the 
proper care of a stallion making a season 
for mares. Briefly, we will say that he 
should have a pleasant home, that is, a 
stable or stall well lighted and ventilated 


jand kept scrupulously clean. A box stall, 


the larger the better, but at least 15x20 
feet in dimensions, is very desirable. 
This allows him room to move around 


and change his position at will, which is 
very restful. This stall should be always 
bedded with an abundance of clean straw, 
so that if the horse eats any of it, no bad 
effects will occur; he will be sure to eat 
it unless supplied with an abundance of 
bright, sweet hay. More horses have been 
ruined by eating filthy bedding than by 
any other one cause, and they are sure to 
eat it and ruin their stomachs, if pinched 
on good hay. If good hay is supplied to 
them in proper quantity they will eat but 
little of their bedding, but they will eat 
more or less, and that is the reason it 
should not be allowed to become dirty 
and filthy. The keeping of a stallion tied 
up in a narrow stall is never permissible. 

His home, or residence, having been made 
light and neat and airy, with good ven- 
tilation, his food is the next matter of 
importance. Good, bright t'mothy hay is 
supposed to be the very best forage for 
horses, but we think any kind of hay 
that has been cut at the right time and 
cured, without rain, in the proper man- 
ner, so that it is free from dust and mold 
and smelis sweet, will answer for rough 
food, but different kinds of hay are rel- 
ed by horses just as different kinds of 

are relished by man, and if an as- 
sortment is on hand and can be given it 
is desirable. The best grain food by all 
odds for horses is oats. This is acknow!l- 
edged the world cver. Corn is too heat- 
ing and too fattening, and lacks the 
protein contained in oats for the develop- 
ment of muscle. No stallion ‘making a 
season should be fed exclusively on corn. 
He will not be so sure a foal getter, nor 
get so vigorous colts. Where oats are 
scarce and high a compromise might be 
made by feeding half corn and the other 
half oats, but one-half the grain food 
should by all means be oats. A valuable 
addition to this is wheat bran. It con- 
tains a good deal of protein, has a very 
healthful effect on the bowels, is very 
much relished by horses, and a gallon or 
two a day will be the cheapest and best 
additional food that can be supplied to 


ares 


the stallion or to any kind of horses. 
Grass is the natural food of horses. In 
the'r wild state it is the only food, If 


possible the stallion should have grass 
daily. It has a cooling, soothing effect 
on the intestines. It helps to put the 


stallion in a healthful condition, and is 


very beneficial to al. horses that have 
been long fed on grain. 
A perfectly healthy condition of the 


stallion is ind’spensable € enable him t6 
propagate a vigorous progeny. Whatever 
will contribute to give him the best 
health, the greatest vigor, the hardiest 
condition, will make of him the most 
successful stallion, and to this end he 
should have the proper amount of exer- 
cise. No horse or man can be in the 
highest state of health or vigor without 
physical exercise. It is one of the natural 
demands of his existence. It cannot be 
ignored unless a penalty is exacted. 
Many stallions have proved failures 
sires when kept cooped up in their stalls 
without proper exercise, but when after- 
wards sold and properly worked have 
proved successful sires. But the exercise 
should not be excessive. Good, moderate 
road work for a stallion is all that is re- 
quired. Fast speeding should not be tol- 
erated. His physical strength should not 
be exhausted by fast work and by being 
bred to mares besides. Both are heavy 
taxes on his physical strength. Give stal- 
lions long, slow road work, even about 
your ordinary business, and it is all right. 
Better attend to driving them yourse'f 
than to let employes drive them. When 
you are absent they w.ll want to see how 
much speed they can get out of them. 
They like the exhilaration of a fast ride 
and will be sure to get it when you are 
out of sight, and more particularly if the 
driver is a young man or boy. Recollect 
what you did yourself when a boy, and 
don’t think the boys of the present day 
are any better than when you were a 
boy. 

The proper grooming of a stallion 
is a matter of the highest importance, 
and invariable kindness shou'd be exer- 
cised while performing th!s duty. Some 
horses are thin skinned, and the teeth of 
the curry comb and the sharp bristles of 
a brush when applied to his delicate or- 
ganism drive him nearly crazy. A brutal 
groomsman takes delight in seeing him 
wince and dance when these instruments 
of torture are applied to his thin, deli- 
eate skin. A kick or a blow will follow, 
and perhaps the application of a whip. It 
is this treatment that maxes vicious 


as 


horses. In the end a spir.ted horse will 
fight back. He will resent such treat- 
ment. The only instruments of defense 


he has are his feet and teeth, and in the 
end he will learn to use them if cruelly 
treated. Unless he has been abused: he 
will always appreciate kindness. Ye ling, 
jerking, scolding have a bad effect, while 
a kind, gentle voice will always be appre- 
ciated. The writer has ra‘sed from colt- 
hood scores of stallions, and not one of 
them has ever been vicious, not one of 
them would bite or kick. Some grooms 
would have ruined all of them by making 
them vicious, but by kind treatment, 
never allowing a whip io be used in the 
stall or stable, and by treating them 
kindly they were always pleasant to han- 
dle. And even in serving mares the wh p 
is never allowed to be taken by the 
groom. It is entirely unnecessary, and a 
relic of old customs. Kindness, pat‘ence, 
are the first essentials in grooming the 
stallion. He should be _ thoroughly 
cleansed with curry comb and brush 
every morning, and after being driven he 
needs another cleaning. The dust and 
dirt and dandruff should be thoroughly 
removed from his har. His legs should 
be brushed and cleaned, and then be well 
rubbed with cloths. His feet should .be 
cleaned out every morning, and then 
after being driven. His feet should be 
rasped down level and true, and be re- 
shod at least every three weeks. Don’t 

















let the blacksmith apply a knife to his 
feet. Simply remove that portion of the 


hoof from the bottom that would have 
been worn away if the horse had been 
exercised barefoot, and it is better to let 
him remain barefoot than to let some 
bungler shoe him Where there are no 
rock or stone roads shoe'ng is really un- 
necessary On good dirt roads the stal- 
lion can be given the proper amount of 
exercise his bare feet. Bad shoeing 
has caused the ruin of many a horse. At 
some future time fur- 


in 


we may give some 
ther information along these lines 


BLUE BULL 


WORLD: 


Nuiks 


Editor RURAL In look'ng 


| over the last two Year Books I find the 





bay horse Winifred Stratton made a rec- 
ord of 2:224% June 22, 1900, at Denver, Col. 
In volume 17 I find Winfield Stratton, 
b. h., s. t. b., by Saraway, Sedalia, Mo., 
Sept. 11, 1901. Now all this is nice at this 
late date. The first name is a woman’s 
name. The last and correct name is the 
name of a prominent mine owner in Col- 
orado. The horse is a bay, sired by Sara- 
way, brother to Klatawa and Charles 
Derby, and his dam is by Blue Bull 75. 
He is owned by Mr. Eastabrook of Den- 
ver, Col., and was bred on the Porter 
farm by W. W. Porter, for whom the 
erstwhile pacer W. W. P. was named. All 
this I told the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD during the meetings of the 
Short-Haul Circuit, giving the compilers 
of the Year Book an opportunity to get 
him correctly. Possibly it would bring 
the old pacer too close to George Wilkes 
as a sire of brood mares. 

The dam of Maud W., 
Grey Harry, is given as untraced. Her 
dam was also by Blue Bull 75, and bred 
by a doctor in Indiana, which leaves Blue 
Bull only one behind George Wilkes, the 
best sire of brood mares in the whole 
Hambletonian family. I will net at the 
present time look into things too closely. 
It won't do to place the old pacer where 
he belongs in advance of all sires of dams 
among Hambletonians. I have secured 
Prodigal 2680, son of Onward, for an all 
the year season at Peirce City, Mo., and 
his advertisement will appear in this is- 
sue, 

Mr. Dailey of Girard, Kan., who 
bought a Hal Dillard pacer for Mr. 
Keene of Fort Scott, Kan., has bought 
of W. E. Hall of Carthage, Mo., Capt. 
Doon, 2:34, by Victor Ene, dam by Her- 
schell, second dam Cora, by Blue Bull, 
8d dam Cora (dam of Beauty, 2:28), by 
Pocahontas Boy. Mr. Daily will work his 
horses in the early spring at Pittsburg, 
Kan., until the new track at Fort Scott 
is ready for use. The dam of Big Tim- 
ber, 2:124%, and Little Timber, 2:21\%, fail- 
ed to get in foal and has been bred to 
Manville, 2:18, sire of two new ones in 
191l—a trotter, Hazel Grant, and the 
pacer, Manza Pierce, that outclassed all 
her fields in 1901. The dam of Jimmy H., 
2:21, has been bred to Anteros. 

Among the new sires I find in the new 
Year Book is Crocket M., by Brussels, 
son of Blue Bull. His pedigree on dam's 
side is not given. He is the sire of Sher- 
man, ch. g., who has 16 winning heats in 
standard time, and a record of 2:14. An- 
other strange coincidence is that the roan 
mare Belle Davis, by Billy Davis, son of 
Blue Bull, has five heats to her credit in 
standard time.’ On looking back I find 
she entered the list last year and had 
four winning heats last year, and won 
only one heat in standard time in a five- 
heat race. Her record is only 2:24%. Her 
dam is Blue Belle, by Blue Bull, and it 
was an error putting her in as a new per- 


g. m., 2:24%, by 


former in 1901, 

Billy Hinsley, son of Blue Bull, is the 
sire of two trotters, M. W., 2:20%, and 
Richwood Boy, 2:24%, and the pacers, 


14 winning heats and a 
record of 2:18%4%, and Viniti, 2:24%. One of 
his daughters produced Brother Jona- 
than, 2:204%. None of his sons are yet 
found in the list of sires, but the family 
founded by the old Indiana pacer is 
breeding on and will not be lost in the 
blood of more pretentious trotting fami- 
lies. No one whom I have talked with, 
and I have seen several who saw Will 
Tranby, 2:06%, in his races, has ever 
questioned that he would sire speed if 
given any kind of an opportunity. He 
has 28 winning heats to his credit, and is 
the fastest of the Blue Bulls in the male 
ine. 

Woodsprite, a Missouri sire, and a good 
son of Nutwood, had but one new one out 
in 1901. Hal Frey has 16 winning heats 
and a record of 2:18%. Woodsprite has 
five in the list, all trotters. 


Lady Hinsley, 


MOBBPRLY, MO., 
The Moberly Fair races wll begin July 
29 and continue four days. The purses 
for the trotting and pacing races are all 
for $400 each, and there is a 2:45 trot and 
a 2:35 pace for the first day, and a 2:28 
trot and a 2:25 pace for the second day, 
and a 2:23 trot and a 2:18 pace for the 
third day, and a 2:18 trot and a’ free-for- 
all pace for the fourth day. There are 
also two running races each day. The 
program is first class, and Moberly ought 
to have, and doubtless will have, a first- 
class meeting. The track is one of the 
best mile tracks in Missouri, It is an ex- 
cellent track to condition horses for rac- 
ing and to prepare them for the cam- 
pagn. The soil is of such a nature as 
not to sore horses. There are good stalls, 
good water, good shade, good grass, as 
well as a good track, all free, for tra'n- 
ing purposes to those who wish to pre- 
pare the horses for the races. These are 
very desirable privi'eges. The entries do 
not close until June 2, by which time 
every trainer will know what horses are 
fit to be entered at the meeting. We 
hope the great liberality of the Moberly 
management will be duly appreciated by 
horsemen, and that the meeting will be 
a great success. Mr. A. C. D'ngle is 
president and Mr. E. W. Roberts is sec- 
retary. postoffice address Moberly, Mo. 


RACES. 





KENDALL'S * cure 


the old reliable remedy for Oppvine, Rt en, Splints, 
Curbs, etc., and all forms of I works th d 
of cures annualiy. Cures without a blemish, as it does not blister. 








Elmore Sta., Ala., June 13, 1901. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—A fter using your Kendall's 
Spavin Cure and Kendall's Blister, we find them the best we 
haveever used. Wehave eured Spavin with it when all 
other remedies failed. It is good for all you claim and more. 
We keep it on hand and wish every suffering man or beast had 


12 opportunity of using it. espectfu: 
opportumny obusin’ 'C. B. KING aad jie. BAILEY. 
Such endorsements as the above are @ guarantee of merit. 
P. leo $1: six for 5. As 2 liniment for family ps bys Fn no 
oqual. Ask your di ist vin 
also “A Treatise on the Horse,” the book or address 
DR, B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, vr, 
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Rain sweat 
bave no effect on 
harness treated 
wih Har 
ness Oil. It re- 
at: 

leath- 

er soft and pli- 
able. Stitches 
do not break. 
No rough sur- 








8ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Editor RURAL WORLD 


The forty- 
second annual fair of the St. Louis Fair 
Association will be held from Monday, 


October 6, to Saturday, October 11, inclu- 
sive. The total amount to given in 
premiums and in stakes and purses for 
running races, which will be given during 
fair week, will amount to more than $30,- 
000. JOHN HACHMBEISTER, 


Secretary. 


be 


HORSES AND MULES. 


By Major J. Moore, Lathrop, Mo. 
“It's an fill wind that blows nobody 
good."" The Boer war has caused a mar- 
ket for horses and mules in many parts 
of the world. In the United States of 
America, in South America, Hungary, 


Spain, Canada, Australia, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and elsewhere, officers of 
the Remount Department of the British 
army are hard at work purchasing and 
dispatching to South Africa as require 
ments necessitate, 

The Commission in the United States is 
the largest of all, and accounts for about 
7,000 animals monthly. The Head of the 
Commission is Colonel Ulick de Burgh of 
the Army Remount Department War Of- 
fice, London, who has his center in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. With him are assoc’ated 
Colonel Skinner, Finance Officer, several 
purchasing officers, officers in charge of 
embarkation at New Orleans, veterinary 
surgeons, etc. 

The little town of 
closely connected with 
inasmuch as all horses and mules are 
there collected previous dispatch to 
New Orleans for embarkation. 

The efficiency of a mounted army corps 
greatly depends on the health of its 
horses, and the British authorities are 
desirous of admitting into South Africa 
such horses as are physically fit and free 
from contagious diseases which cause de- 
struction, loss and inconvenience while on 
active service. For the purpose of closely 
examining, testing, sorting and feeding 
previous to shipment it was decided to 
have a locality up country and not at the 
point of shipment—viz., New Orleans, 
where want of space, and an unsan‘tary 
district militated against the successful 
landing of horses in South Africa. 

Missouri was well known as a great 
stock-producing state, well watered, well 
fenced, and in every way suitable for the 
corralling, grazing, feeding and manipu- 
lating large numbers of horses. Through 
the association of Messrs. Guyton & Har- 
rington, Lathrop was selected and ar- 
rangements made with that firm. That 
they have responded well to the wishes 
of the British Remount Commission is 
seen in the extensive barns, corrals, hos- 
pitals, chutes, elevators, etc., which they 
have erected, and the acres upon acres of 


Lathrop, Mo., is 
the Commission, 


to 


land which have been purchased and 
leased by them, and which on the close 
of the British Remount Commission w.ll 
be used for their own extensive business, 
It would be difficult to imagine a more 
perfect place for the handling of stock 


as that now in use by Major Moore and 
his staff at Lathrop—every necessity, 
every convenience, and for reasons that 
are very evident, scrupulously clean and 
sanitary. The barns remind one of a 
Begum’s palace of the East, and the box 
stalls are revelations of luxury to the 
bronchos of the West. They represent the 
daly toil of many hands and minds for 
several months—the wel sinker, the stone 
mason, the lumbermuan, the carpenter, the 
engineer, the railway company, and last 
but not least the man who has to pay for 
all. The work is still progressing, and in 
time Lathrop will be known among the 
largest stock markets in the world. All 
prosperity to it! 

Since the 9th of May—the day on which 
the arrangements between Messrs. Guy- 
ton & Harrington and the British govern- 
ment commenced, and up to the end of 
the year 191—47,939 animals—viz., 39,668 
horses and 8,271 mules, belong ng to the 
British government have passed through 
Lathrop. On an average 5,000 are on hanu, 
The largest number «ver present was 8,127 
on July 1; largest number of animals 
moved to or from pasture in one day was 
3,500; largest number received by rail, one 


day, was 72 carloads, the different trains 
arriving at the station about the same 
time. The Burlington railway has laid 


down a long and convenient switch, and 
has built larger stock pens for the hand- 
ling of large numbers of stock. An mals 
are sent to New Or'eans by special trains 
of about 23 cars (500 unimails) each accom- 
panied by some one in charge. The cars 
are furnished by the K,. C., F. 8. & M. 
Railway Company, the arrangements be- 
ing made through Mr. Bosworth, station 
agent. The cars perfectly cleaned, 
washed and disinfected previous to being 
dispatched to Lathrop 

On arrival, the animals are taken to 
different pastures, where they await ther 


are 


turn for testing, and afterwards their 
turn for shipment to South Africa, as 
their condition indicates. They are usual- 
ly from a fortnight to three weeks at 
Lathrop. During the summer 4,800 acres 
of pastures were in use. Now Messrs. 
Guyton & Warrington have about 7,000 


n property, the rest 
ires are well water- 
ive been sunk, wind 


acres, some their ow 
leased. All the past 
ed; numerous wells ! 


mills erected, springs Opened, and the 
water ‘s of the purest and best obtain- 
ab’e in any countr Even during the 


last year, no great 
the water supply. 


very hot summer 0! 
anxiety was felt about 


There was usually sufficient wind to 
cause windmills to run, and when wind 
failed, which, fortun:tely was very sel- 


dom, a man to pum) ‘ould always be ob- 
tained, or, in pastures carrying a large 
number of animals, « gasoline engine was 


ready for work. [ach pasture is well 
supplied with larg: trong food troughs, 
capable of accommodatng twenty-five 


racks constructed so 
oved from place to 
lean ground is con- 


animals each, and 
that they can be : 
place when fresh and 








\ltogether there are 
Great care is ex- 


sidered necessary. 
nearly 300 food troughs. 





THE CENTER OF POPULATION. 

Of course, every one in this country has 
heard or read something about 
the center of population of the United 
States. in this be 
found an illustration showing the 
which marks 
is on the farm of Mr 


perhaps 


Elsewhere will 


issue 


stake 
this celebrated spot, which 
Henry 


Marr, four 








miles east and two miles south of Colum- 


bus, Ind. Mr. Marr, whose 
presented herewith, has 
McCormick World-Center 
It was eminently proper for this center 
of population man to purchase a world- 
center binder—and it is also proper for 
every other man who needs a binder 
follow the example of this celebrated Mr. 
Marr and purchase an O. K. binder. 


portrait is 
bought a 
binder for 


new 
1902. 


to 





ercised in keeping troughs and ricks per- 
fectly clean and sanitary. It is quite 
natural to expect little equine ailments to 
crop up, and the officers of the sritish 
government are well aware of the neces- 
sity for the adoption of every precaution- 
ary measure against sickness when so 
much is at stake. 

War invariably has in its train some 
contagious disease amongst horses and 
transport animals. Glanders is the most 
frequent. To guard against introducing 
this disease into South Africa, the Britisn 
government employs the Mailein test to 
all animals purchased. By causing a “‘re- 
action" or particular disturbance in the 
system of a glandered animal, this agent 
determines the diseased from the healthy. 
The test is very simple, and the value of 
being able to pick out an animal with the 
disease in its initial stage, or latent form, 
and long before there are any dangerous 
signs presented, can be well understood. 

To control all these operations—Mallein 
test supervision in pastures, receiving 
and dispatching by rail, ete.—the British 
government has in its employ ten officers 
and about twenty-four men. Major 
Moore, acting under orders from Colonel 
de Burgh, is in command, and with him 
are associated Messrs, Borrowman, Try- 
dell, Wall, Uber, Bassler, Patterson, Mc- 
Lean, Capt, Gray and L‘eut. Thompson, 
Mr. Andrew Caldwell is Major Moore's 
foreman, The number of hands employ- 
ed by Messrs. Guyton & Harrington for 


their multifarious duties is necessarily 
large. They are under the management 
of Mr. Francis, the capable manager of 


the firm at Lathrop. 


FEED THE COLTS 


WELL NOW. 
A word of advice is hereby tendered to 
owners of young horses. At 
of the year if feed has been at all scarce 
on a farm where horses are bred it will 
be now than at any previous 
period during the cold weather. The 
necessity of economizing much as 
possible seems apparent in very 
many the youngsters are put 
short commons with the idea of 
“roughing them through somehow” until 
grass comes and their salvation ts at- 
tained in that way. Such practice is 
merely suicide for the owner. For every 
pound of grain that he saves now it will 
him three later to get the lost con- 
dition back, and that is only the least of 
losses courted. Fed probably, in a year 
earcity like this, on foods too coarse 
by nature for the youthful equine stom- 
ach, the colts and fillies are not In the 
strongest and most robust bodily condi- 
tion. Hence instead of being starved in 
a more intense degree they should be fed 
increased rations, and rations, too, of the 
quaiiily Colts and fill'es that are 
allowed between now and grass—most 
trying time for them in the entire year 
to run down and get thin, not on'y 
much more to get back into condition, 
but they never are quite as good as they 
would have been had they been kept 
growing right along as they should. Lice 
attack unthrifty co'ts at this season with 
extraordinary severity and draw the very 
life-substance through their hides 
Wandering here and there in the yard or 
stalk field, disconsolately searching for 
some mouthful of they exhaust 
their vitality and render themselves the 
choicest subjects for @iseaze as well as 
parasites to attack. The horse breeder 
should make it a point to feed his young 
horses an abundant grain ration from 
now until grass, and on it afterward. It 


this season 
scarcer 
as 
and 


instances 
on 


cost 


best 


cost 


food, 


will be money saved to go and buy the 
grain if it is not on hand, The cho'cest 
and finest of the hay crop should be 
ke;t for these little fellows at this time 


ard if it is a question of stover or noth- 
icg, let hay be bought the same as the 
grain. By all means keep the colts 
thriving order.—Breeders’ Gazette. 


JUST WHAT REPRESENTED. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, 

Vt.—Dear Sirs: “I have used your medi- 
cines on my horses for over two years 
and find them just as they are repre- 
sented to be. Would like to have you send 
me your “Treatise on the Horse and His 


Diseases.’" Very truly yours, 
L. J. FELLMETH, 22 Main St 
SWEENY CURED. 
Norwalk, Cal., Nov. 7, 1901. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: 
Yours of Sept. 25th at hand. The case of 
sweeny I cured is as follows: It was a 
young horse, 4 years old; had been 


sweeneyed on a gang plow. I had seen 
your advertisement in Hoard’s Dairyman 


For Sale Cheap. 


DARK GRAY JACK 


Coming five years old, 15% hands high. 
heavy bene and body. Will be fully 
guaranteed. Apply to 


Ss. S. BRANDT, 


Moatgomery City.Montgomery Co,.Mo, 
FOR SALE. 


Registered Percheron Stallion, 8 years old; Mam- 
moth Black Jack, 6 years old, 2nd prise Mo. State 
Fair, 1901. Both tested sires. seen 











> . can 
in neighborhood. Fold for no fault; must make» 
change. G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo 


FIR-T DAY 





2:45 Tro’ 500 
2:35 Pace eo 
a7 SECOND DAY 
2:2 rot 500 
| 2:17 Pace * 000 
| - P = a ruRD DAY 
ree fora ace 500 
2:23 Trot eee 


Entries close June 2nd. 


Mo., is Secretary. 


‘MISSOURI STATE FAIR RACES, 


AT SEDALIA, AUG. 18 to 23, INCLUSIVE. 


FPOURTH DAY 


3 years old or under—Pace 8 300 
2:30 Trot ° 1000 
FIPTH DAY 
2:23 Pace $500 
2:20 Trot 500 
SIXTH DAY 
35-minute Trot 200 
2:13 Pace 3.0 


And In Addition, One Running Race Each Day. 

This meeting falls in line with and becomes part of 
8. W. Mo. Cireuit, of six eontinuou~ weeks, of which Col. John D. ; b Hill 
i Usual conditions prevail. 
Meeting address Col. J. R. RIPPEY, Secretary, Sedalia, Mo. 


Moore, Rich Hill, 


For full particulars of State Fair 








Stallions on hand 
the buyer. 





THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM. 


The Leaders of High-Class Stallions in America. 


We import and sel] more German Coach Stallions than all othe: 
combined. We imported more German Coach Stal) 
1897 than all others combined . —- 4}, ti: 
panne of Gorman Coach Stallions, 
months, and another on the way: Our horses are al) finished and bi 
actors. Two hundred Black Normans, German Coachers and Belgien 
- Weean enit any buyer 


We make « specialty of the great 


four importations in thirteen 


in America. Terms to suit 


J. CROUCH & SON, 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 








sold direct from our 


Our carriages and harness, 
& factory at wholesale prices, save you two profits. 
\ We have sold more carriages 
other house in the world, because ours is the 
Most Liberal Offer and Complete 
Written Guaranteeever made by 


lirect than any 





Our goods 
will uphold. 


wi 





have a reputation that we 
Our plan is fully ex- 
in our illustrated catalogu 


lowest prices ever offered. Write now, 
and Genera! Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
and Distributing House, St, Louls, Mo 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARN 
Write to the nearest ofice—8T, LOUIS or COLUMB 














RUSSIAN 
HEAVE 
OWDERS 


6O0c PKG. AT DEALERS 
BY MAIL 6oc. 







FREE; «>. 


CURE YOUR HORSE or HEAVES 


Cough or Distemper by using Prussian Heave Powders. They 
are a sure cure for all ailments from which heaves arise. 


PRUSSIAN REMEDY Co.. St. Paul, Minn. GENTLEMED 
PRUSSIAN HEAVE Powpers the past eight months, 
cured 11 horses of heaves, 14 of distempter 
Prussian Remiedies have gaiued a great re; 


CURED 34 HORSES. 





:—I have been usi 
_—_ poe in on time ve 
au of chronic cough, 

tation in this section bea 
ERNEST BEHNCKE, Newark, New York, 


Hand Book. PRUSSIAN REMEDY CO. , St. Paul, Minn 

















$9 






Sensible, practical, humane 







City tire ¢ 
AGE 


day and save money 


martments use Ster 





Invested in a pair of 
Howell's Adjustable 
Settles the collar question for you for life 
justable to any horse; will ne 
Approximate weight of horses 
Ts mane big money handling these collars. 


THE HOWELL & SPAULDING 


Steel Horse Collar 


; never wear out; need no } *, are ad- 
* gall the shoulders; lighter than other collars; are 
Hundreds of testimonials. Send $9.00 for set, giving 
and receive a pair by return freight; three pair for 31 
1 Collars. Every farmer and teamster should have them. 
Don't delay, write to- 
Full particulars on application. 


CO., Box G Caro, Mich. 3 





ree for territory 














STALLIONS. 





Limestone Valley Farm 


WOODSPRITE 7826, sire of Hall Fre 
2:18%, Miss Liter 2:18%, Woodchief 2:20. 
Lucy Tate 2:24%, Minnie Davis 2:26%; 
trotters. Sired by Nutwood 600; Dam 
Willie Wilkes 2:28, by George Wilkes 519, 
second dam Lady Southworth, by Mam- 
brino Patchen, third dam Puss Prall, by 


Mark Time. All three dams in the great 
i mare list. $15 to insure mare in 
oal. 


LIMESTONE ARTIST 989, sired by 
Artist Montrose 51, dam Maud Wallace 
‘81, by Kentucky Bird, by Fayette Den- 
mark 60, by Washington Denmark 64 
second dam Brown Mary 139, by Vandal 
Denmark, by Prince enmark Jr., by 
Washington Denmark 64; $15 to insure 


mare in foal. 

LIMESTONE MAMMOTH 298, the 
noted show and jennet jack, son’ of Su- 
perior Mammoth 12, the World’s Fair 
premium jack, 1893, will be used for - 
nets only; $40 for jack colt; $20 for jen- 
net colt. Other good jacks for mares at 
usual rates, Good grass and water 6 cents 
per day. Address L, EES & 
SONS, Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417-1902 


Sired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky 
Prince 2470, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- 
son’s dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward's dam by Monitor 1327, sire of 
George Bennen, 2:17%; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is a 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen- 
did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the bill for 
any purpose the horse market demands. 
He is one of the best bred stallions, as 
well as one of the best individuals in the 
West. Call at my stable, or address Dr, 
William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 


Mondorf 22009, 


By Allandorf 2:19%, son of the 
ward; Allandorf’s dam Alma Mater, the 
most successful speed-producing daugh- 
ter of Mambrino Patchen, Ravin 

of her get in the 2:30 list; Mondorf’s dam 
by Monitor 1327, a well-known sire of 
speed by Merchant, son of Belmont, and 
both of their dam's cpuqmere of Mam- 
brino Chief. Mondorf is the sire of 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hands, blood 
bay, great style, has a record of 2:34\%, 
but has trotted in Matinee races better 
than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonabie 








reat On- 


terms at my stables near Troy, Mo. Ad- 
oo H. MOORE, Troy, Lincoln 
0., Mo. 





Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEER 31500, by Expedition, 2:15%, 
son of the great Electioneer. Ex - 
tion’s dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- 
ond dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 
Lady Russell has four in the list, and is 
full sister to Maud S., 2:08%. Blecteer’s 
dam is Monitor Rose, by Monitor 1327; 
second dam Bay Dixie, by Abdallah, Jr., 
son of Alexander's Abdallah; third dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, by Pilot, Jr., 12 Gen 
sister to Tackie, 2:36, dam of Pilot Me- 
dium). The doubling up of the blood of 
that great action controller, Pilot, Jr., 
comb'ned with that of the great Blection- 
eer, ought to make of LECTEER a 
most prepotent trotting sire. He is 15% 
hands, color brown, trotting action un- 
surpassed. 


MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy, 2:08), dam * onitor 1327, the sire 
of Geo. Bennen, 2:17%, etc., etc. 

dam by Abdallah, Jr., 
in the list by Alexander’s Abdallah, the 
sire of Goldsmith Mad. Mongrattan is 
16 hands, bright bay, eetneciy style and 
with the best action. e took first pre- 
mium as roadster stallion in his class at 
the last St. Louis Fair. Both these stal- 
lions will stand for the season of 1902 at 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis 
County. Electeer at $20, and Mongrattan 
at $15.00, ore-half to be paid at time of 
service, the other half when mare nt 
in foal. These terms will be rigidly ad- 
hered to. For further particulars address 
COLMAN STOCK FARM, care of RU- 
RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


MONGOLD, 28625, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred 508 
of the great Onward, as his dam was that 
greatest of all brood mares, Alma Mater, 
the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
surpased. Mongold’s dam is Monitor 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare taby 
Mongold has a matinee race record tw 
a@ very slow track of 2:26%. He is blooe 
bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colts cannot be 
beaten Yor size, style, etc. For terms ad 
dress or call upon 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE,; Holden, Mo. 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, 








who divides honors with 


Onward as a sire of speed—both 
| pee George Wilkes, Bie. Red Wukes 


sired over 100 with records bet 

than 2:30, and has sired over 70 Yeughters 
that have produced sons and daughters 
with records better than 2:30. ilkes- 
gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose first, 
second and third dams have all produced 
better than 2:30 speed, and are all in the 


great brood mare table. Wilkesgold h 

a@ record of 2:34%, but has been timed in 
2:25 and is very speedy. He a beauti- 
ful brown, 15% hands high, good bone and 


heavy quarters, blocky built. He will 
stand at my farm three miles north of 
Wentzville. For terms call upon or ad- 
dress H. H. EISENBATH, Fosephiville, 
St. Charles Co., Mo. 





RED ROY, 2:24} 

By Red Heart, 2:19, the sire of Chain 
Shot, 2: ,» and 11 others. Dam jzzie 
C, with six in the list. RED ROY’S 
breeding is the best the land affords, He 
is a race horse, and his get shows that 
he transmits speed to a remarkable de- 
ree. He will make the season at the 
Teinemann Farm, 20 miles from _ 8t. 
Louis, at $25, to insure mare in foal, due 
w mare shows to be in foal. Also 
Colts by Red Roy, 3 and 4 years old, for 
sale. Address ENRY HEINEMANN, 
Ballwin, Mo. 


WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander’s Abdallah, 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He is over % 
hands and has the fine style of the Bel- 
mont family. Address 


W. F. SCHADE, 
Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Me. 








SURPOL, 2:10 


Surpol, with a race record of 2:10, and a 

trial of 2:06%; sired by Blectricity 534, 

record 2:174; dam Sallie Benton (4), 

2:17%, world’s champion in 1884, 1885, 1884 
For terms address 


Alexander & Renshaw, Tipton, Me. 


TENNESSEE WILKES 2735 


Sire of Musette 2:041-4 and Roan Wilkes 2:04 3-4. 
The only son of George Wilkes with two better 
than 2:06, also a brother to Bud Orook 2:15 1-4 one 
of bis best racing sons. r terms, etc., addrese 
MONROE MILES, Springfield, Mo 











| Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL,§ 33727, 
|Sired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mon- 
jsulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
|fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is over 
}16 hands, and ts outstyled by few horses 
pan wnere. You have but to look at him 
| to admire him. Terms exceedingly lib- 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Waiker, Vernon Co., Mo. 





PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea- 
son of 1902. Fortabulated pedigree and 
terms address L, E. CLEMENT, Pel: ce City, Mo 








concluded to try “GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM.” I read the d'rec- 
tions on sweeny that came with the bot- 
tle and applied it and rubbed it in thor- 
oughly. Next day appied it again, but 
the horse would not stand as much rub- 
bing. In five days there was a scurf, or 


and 





scaling off of hair and skin. I cleaned it 
as well as I could and applied the Balsam 


again. That was the last time. I did not 
use any grease or other medic’ne or lo- 
tion. The shoulder is as even and looks 


as n'ce as it did before the injury. 
FRANK M. WARNER. 
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Home Circle 


HOME. 








house in a ting street, 


There's a tiny 

Far from the tramp ol countless feet, 

The sun shines early and lingers late 

On the lilac trees beside the gate 

There's a tiny path to a tiny door, 

There’s a snug thatched roof, there are 
windows four, 

There are irtains white and geraniums 
red, 

and asters gay when the summer's fled 

There’s nothing inside that’s grand or 
fine, 

But there’s something about it that you 
can't define, 

There's a “feel” of their own to the old 
chintz chairs, 

There’s a sound of its own to the old 
clock on the stairs 

If you passed it by you would hardly stay 

To gaze at the lilacs—you'd take your 
way, 

For to outside eyes there’s naught to see 

But then it is “home"’ and the world to 
me. 

—Selected 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 


ORIGINAL APHORISMS 


turned into falsehood, 


Truth cannot be 
it can only be rejected and denied. 

The life that is to be is determined by 
the way we live now. 

Let your enemy rave to the silence, to 
rep'y helps him and hurts you. 

Let the jewels of your mind be set in 
the gold of pure altruism. | 

A false friend is as much worse than 


an open enemy as a sneak thief is lower 
than a bold robber | 


Ambition blesses the world, but curses 
its possessor 

The happest man is the one who de- 
sires little, but he that desires little 


achieves nothing 

To be good is not always to be happy; | 
the best men are frequently the ones 
whose hearts are refined by sorrow. 


It is better to feed a hungry man than | 
to pray for him 
Theology and religion are not synony- 


and shou'd not be confound- 
logian may be a weak 


mous words, 
ed. A strong the« 
Christian. 


The evil we think is the evil we do; let 


the thought be pure and the act will not 
shame us. 

Do not mistake notoriety for popular- 
ity; real merit is quiet and modest. 


Selfishness is man’s greatest foe. 
Genuine goodness is always at 
value in this world and eternity. 
Power is a good th ng when wisdom 
kindness control it. 
The true aim of ex'stence is to find 
God. MAY MYRTLE. 





par 


and 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
REUNION PRESIDENT. 

We heartily second the nomination of 
Rosa Autumn for president of RURAL 
WORLD correspondents’ reunion during 
the World’s Fair, made by 8. H. Linton. 
Now let us have nominatons for vice- 
_resident and secretary. If we are spared 
through the mercy of our Divine Father 
pmidst the uncertainties of human life, to 


we the opening of the great Wor'd’s 
Fair at St. Louis in 1904, expect to make 
one in the reunion and are looking for- 
ward to it with br'ght ant.cipation of one 
of the most enjoyable events of our life. 
All the correspondents should use their 
utmost endeavor to be there. Yes, Rosa 
Autumn, “push the reunion to success.’ 
In the meantime let us have ‘That But- 
ton,” so that when we meet we may rec- 
ognize each other as_ fellow-correspond- 
ents and clasp glad hands in friendship 
ana fraternity. DYPE. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 

GOOD LIGHT BREAD. 

We have recently learned something 
that was of so much importance in our 
home that I wish to place it before the 
readers of the good old RURAL WORLD. 

I th’nk good, light bread so healthful, 
as well as palatable, that I wish every 
one could have the light, flaky loaf, as 
we have it. During the past few months 
I have heard a great deal of complaint of 
poor bread; some blamed the flour, others 
the yeast. We had the same serious trou- 
ble, but found the true cause to be due to 
the use of hard water. I think the rea- 
sor why the trouble was more general 
than usual was because soft water was 
so scarce. 

To have the best results with light 
bread, use soft water for soaking and 


stirring up the yeast. I think it also best 
to save off a piece of dough when mo!d- 
ing to use for the next baking instead of 


yeast. This can be dene for two or three 
times, then yeast, or part dough and part 
yeast, must be used again or the dough 


will lose its strength. 
A FRIEND OF THE 
Pettis Co., Mo. 


RURAL WORLD 


WORLD. 
RURAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Written for the RURAL 


Like the majority of city people, my sis- 
ter and I had never seen much of country 
life. But last summer we had the kind- 
est of invitations to spend the heated term 
“way down East,”’ in New York State, 
and while there take in the Pan-Ameri- 
car Exposition. We were almost put un- 
der the weather by the amount of prepar- 
ations we had to make, but when all was 
finished we were off like a shot, our 
cares behind us, and were half way to 
Buffalo before we fully realized that we 
were started. 

The day of our arrival was cool, with a 
high wind. We enjoyed the bracing alt 
as we were driven over the hilly country 
roads to the home of our aunt and uncle 
and their family. 

Dinner awaited our arrival, and a gen- 
erous one it was, too. All the folks seem- 
ed to wonder that we were not tired after 
our long trip; but the newness and nov- 
elty of everything gave us no chance to 
think of fatigue, and that very afternoon 


went with our cousins for a short but de- | 


lightful drive. Of course we came back 
with robust appetites for supper, and 
when it came time to retire were quite 
ready 

The family at the farm consisted of our 

pnt and uncle, two boys and two young 
lady cousins, the belles of the vicinity. I 
must not forget “a little dirl from Buf- 
falo,”” as she called herself, my uncle’s 
granddaughter, who was visiting there at 
the time. 

Ou: first days at the. farm were filled 
with new and strange adventures. Among 
the necessary articles which helped to fill 
our trunk was a most undignified foot- 
bail, which had to be inflated by blowing 
through a key. A football game was one 
of our chief diversions. One might be seen 
in full sway at almost any time during 


jthe day. 


| fairly flew. 


|; made 


| where 


the household, from my 
aunt and uncle, who proved to be the best 
kicker, down to the little granddaughter, 
risked life and limb in the game. When- 
ever e invited out to the farm 
the Some 


All 


vigitors wer 
tectball was in great demand 


were lcud in praise of the game, among 
these one who succeeded in kicking the 
bali with both feet at once and together, 
but only after a first attempt, when he | 
came down ingloriously with the football 


under the middle of his back 


Others were as loud in denouncing the 
game as inhuman. This minority con- | 
sisted chiefly of two, one of whom had 
had the sole.of his shoe removed in the | 
sport, and the other who could never kick 
the ball without stubbing his toe. One of 
the cousins invariably raised great 


lumps of sod in his efforts to raise the 


ball which would sometimes, however, re- 


main in the same place. The same cousin 
seemed fated to land the ball in the face 
of the “Little dirl from Buffalo,”’ if she 
were anywhere within reaching distance 


would offer to get out old Con- 
of the farm horses, for her to 
ride. This was the only means of pacify- 
ing her wounded feelings. 

Wwe fortunate in having a great 
many relatives in the vicinity of the 

nd the near-by village. We spent 

pleasant time at the hotel of an- 
aunt and uncle in the village. Here 
there were a fine large music box and a 
concert phonograph, which were both 
sources of great enjoyment. In addition 
to these, we had a smaller music box up- 
stairs for our private use. While here we 
about ten miles on our first shop- 
ping expedition to a nice large town. On 
Saturday nights the hotel was decorated 
with Chinese lanterns, and the phono- 
graph placed on the piazza, where it al- 
ways drew large audiences. 

We made a number of visits in the vil- 
lage, but it seemed no matter how pleas- 
ant was our stay there we always came 
back to the farm with renewed pleasure, 
as if it were home and we had been long 
absent from it. The time at the farm 
One adventure was a ride on 
the hay rake. A queer looking party we 

as we drove to the newly mown 
field; my cousin on the seat drove 
the sturdy farm horse, with one of us 
perched at each side on the shafts; 
neither of us had hat or sunbonnet. 

Part of our course lay through a lot 
plentiful grasshoppers flew thick 
and fast. How we drew our feet up for 


Then he 


nie, one 
were 
farm 


i very 


other 


drove 


hay 


|protection and imagined we were in the 


midst of a batt'efield, with bullets whist- 
ling about us. When the hayfield was 
reached the hay rake worked to perfec- 
tion, and after watching it for a few min- 
utes we returned to the farmhouse. 
Deadly fear prevented us from going 
back the same way on account of the 
grasshoppers, so we steered through a po- 


tato field, carefully avoiding the bugs 
One feature of the locality which im- 
pressed us strangely was the periodic vis- 
its of a cart to every farmhouse. 
These carts belonged to the principal 
tores in the village, and were sent 
iround for the accommodation of the 
country peop'e. A long covered box form- 
ed the bed of the wagon. It was divided 
ompartments, wth doors on both 
sides and at the end of the wagon. These 


compartments were filled with every pos- 
sible kind of merchandise. Brooms were 


ranged round the edges of the top, and 
here, too, were kept boxes of eggs. The 
visits of these carts saved many an in- 

nvenient trip to the village after some 
necessary article 


Our visit to Buffalo was one of the most 
lightful during our stay. The Expos!- 
drew most of the visitors 
‘put there are many inter- 
sting things in Buffalo well worth view- 
Of the Exposition itself, of course 

eryone receives a different impression, 
but found a unanimous expression 
that electrical display was the best 
the Exposition. And one cannot 
g such an opinion, after the 
of a!l the electrical world al- 
ive been displayed before him. We 
d the from the Court of 
just as the shadows of dusk were 


of course 
from the city, 


ing 


we 
the 


part of 








scene 


Honor 


deepening Before us was the electrical 
ntan, with its opal jets of water 
bursting forth. 

\round us were the beautiful buildings, 
ull of Moorish design, and whose dainty 
colorings gave the grounds the name of 
the Rainbow City. At the opening strains 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner’’ emanat- 
ling from an adjacent band stand, the my- 
riads of lights which studded the struc- 
tures all over the grounds, became tinged 
with a deep red glow. Then with each 
succeeding swell! of the music, the glow 
deepened until the entire grounds were 
enveloped in a blaze of light. 

in addition to this illumination there 
|were the floating lights, with the sem- 
blance of flowers, enriching the many la- 


Surrounded 
the beautiful | 


goons with their soft beauty. 
this wonderful light, 


by 


| coloring, the splash of the water, and the 
fngereig verdure on its banks, one felt 
jas if could not be real. | 

The 4 dway was always very amusing 
| for the visitor. Here one saw the Ostrich 
Farm, a Trip to the Moon, the House 
Upside Down, and innumerable others. 


Then there was Chicita, the little lady 
with her diminutive horse and carriage. 
The picturesque Japanese traversed the 
grounds conveying passengers in jn- 
rikishas. 

In the Music Temple we heard a Bach 
recital on the great organ. This recalled 
to our minds Irving’s famous lines in his 
isketch on Westminster Abbey, beginning: 

“Suddenly the notes of the deep labor- 
ing organ burst upon the ear, falling w:th 
doubled and redoubled intensity, and roll- 
jing as it were huge billows of sound.” 
| The Indian village was very interesting. 
|Their houses were made mostly of bark 
and were partly surrounded by palings. 


pot to boil for supper on a small fire out- 
side his hut, and grinned amiably when 
we asked him what he was doing. 

By the time we returned to the farm | 
the fine McCormick binder was in opera- 
tion. We were much interested in watch- 
ing it tie the bundles of grain and cast | 
them to one side, all ready to be shocked 
jup. The hay fork also was quite a novel- 
|ty to us. This is another useful imple- 
}|ment, which enables the farmer to stow 
jaway his hay with infinite saving of la- 
bor. 

At length the end of our sojourn drew 
nigh, and we regretfully departed for our 
own home, feeling as if the time had 
flown on wings. And thus ends our splen- 





HARRIET MARSHALL. 
Sangamon Co., Ill. 


state. 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 





Mr. A. 8. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn. (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from Kidney or Bladder Disease will 
write him he will tell him what he used. 
He has notning to sell or give; only 4i- 
rects you to a simple home cure that 
does the work. 





|Grin an’ shake, 


One poor fellow was trying to get his iron | 


did summer among the hills of New York } 





HULLO, 
When you see a man in woe, 
Walk right up and say, “Hullo! 


“Hullo!” and “How d’ye do? 

How's the world a-usin you?” | 
| 
| 


Say. 


Slap the fellow on the back; 
Bring your hand down with a whack 


| Walk right up, and don’t go slow; 


an’ say, “Hul‘o!” 


|Is he clothed in rags? Oh, sho; 
| Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 
| Rags is but a cotton roll, 


Jest fer wrappin’ up a soul; 

An’ a soul is worth a true, 

Hale and hearty “How d’ye do?” 
Don't wait for the crowd to go, 


| Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 


When big vessels meet, they say, 


They saloot an’ sail away. 

Jest the same are you an’ me, 
Lonesome ships upon a sea; 
Each one sail n’ his own log 

For a port behind the fog 

Let your speakin’ trumpet blow; 


Lift your horn and cry “Hullo!” 


Say ‘“‘Hullo!"’ and “How d’ye do?” 
Other folks are good as you, 

W’en you leave your house of clay, 
Wanderin’ in the far away; 

W’en you travel through the s.range 





Country t’other side the range, 
Then the souls you've cheered will know 
Who you be, and say “‘Hullo!’ 
—S. W. Foss. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A FEW HINTS TO BACHELOR. 

As a young reader of the RURAL 
WORLD I am very much interested in | 
the Home Circle page, therefore would | 
like to drop a few hints to “Bachelor.” 


I am indeed very sorry for him, for his 
life must be very lonely, but with refer- 
ence to powdering and crimping our hair, 
I think it nothing but a woman's right, if 
wishes to do so. if “Bachelor” would 
express his real sentiments, I believe he 
would agree with me and say, “I do fancy 
that girl with powdered face, crimped 
har and laughing eyes’; and I belleve 
that if he were contemplating matri- 
mony such a girl would be his choice. 

I am not an “old maid,”’ but do not 
crim} my hair, although if nature had 
not blessed me with curls I am sure I 


she 


would be using the crimping iron now. I | 


will just add that if I were contemplating 
matrimony I would beware 
bachelor, for I fear I would serve 
merely as a hired girl in his household. 
Pettis Co., Mo. A READER. 


old 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
KIND WORDS FROM A NEW 
BER. 

1 have been a reader of the RURAL 
WORLD for five years and think I could 
not keep house without it. I can’t say 
that I have any favorite department, for 
I read all (except the horse talk) with a 
great interest; not that I don’t like 
horses, for I do, but I understand very 
little about pedigree. I happen to live 
not very far from Mambrino, Jr. (1 often 
read his articles), and still nearer the Bil- 


MEM- 


lups stock farm that he refers to fre- 
quently 
How I enjoy reading the articles writ- 


by the many sisters, and 
on the Home Circle *page. 

With regret I read in the last issue of 
the death of Eliza R. Parker. How many 
kiné and helpful articles I have read writ- 


ten brothers, 


too, 


ten by her pen. I like to read Helen 
Watts McVey’'s letters, they are so full of 
the spirit of country life on a farm. Il 
| hope she may live long to enjoy the fruits 
of her labor. I always read Nancy's let- 
ters with great interest, and wonder why 
she doesn't write oftener. 

It is real amusing to see the old maids 
spatting back at ‘Bachelor’ about Moth- |°'" 
e: Eve's hired girl. He had better center 
hiv thoughts and affections, too, on some 

ne else’s hired girl and be planning how 
to strew flowers along her pathway and 
make life more joyous for two instead of 
one 

Oh, if we poor depraved mortals could 
only lay aside that spirit of criticism and 
e'fishness that sure'y is the “besetting 
sit of so many of us, and cultivate pa- 
tience, love and sympathy with our asso- 
ciates, and those less fortunate than our- 
elves and be willing to build up instead 
of tear down, how much more we and 
they, too, would enjoy life. This is a 
beautiful world, and we have the privi- 


lege and pleasure of living in it and en- 
jcying its beauties It surely is our own 
fault if we are not happy, and are not 
the means of he!ping to make others hap- 
py I this is deemed worthy I may come 
}aga'n with the editor’s consent. 
DAUGHTER OF EVE. 

glad of frequent visits from 
|‘‘Daughter of Eve.’ Her true view of 
}life’s mission will inspire all to more 
| charity for others. 


| 
| We will be 


A HYMN WRITER. 

All the world thanks Fanny Crosby, our 
sweet, blind singér, for that hymn and 
for the many others that have come from 
her pen, and are more widely known than 
those of any living writer. 

Blind, all but six weeks of her life, 
Fanny Crosby has written between four 
and five thousand hymns, but “Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus”’ she considers the best 
she ever has or ever will write. 

This famous hymn was written in fif- 
| teen minutes. 
|} One day W. H. Doane called upon Miss 
|Crosby and said: “I have forty minutes 
|in which to catch my train, and I want to 
|take with me the words to this music.” 


| And he hummed the melody. “Can you 
jdo it?” he asked. 

Miss Crosby replied: ‘All right, I will 
jdo it.” 


In a quarter of an hour the hymn was 
finished. 
“It was 


| 

| 

|. inspiration,” said Miss 
| Srosby. 

| 


an 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 


| ap” the best remedy for Children Teething. 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS. 

Chloride of lime should be used about 
the house, all the summer and out build- 
ings also. It will drive rats from the 
|cellar at all times of the year. 
| Sulphur smudges continued frequently 
{will keep moths and carpet bugs out of 
lyour house. While smudging take one 
room at a time and do it thoroughly. 
Remove jewelry and silverware. 
Carbolic acid sprinkled about the house 
| will purify and drive away ants, moths | 
jand insects of all kinds. It should be un- 
| derstood by all who handle it that it is 
a poison, but a good disinfectant.—N. W. 


of the lonely | 





Poultry 


SICK TURKEYS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
|to ask the readers about some turkeys. 


Out of a flock of 75 or more, 12 went 
around with their crops so enlarged 
they could scarcely walk. My sister | 


jcut a hole with the scissors in the crop 
of one turkey and let the contents out. 
iShe held it with its 
pressed on the crop and about a pint of 
dark brown stuff ran out. The turkey 
got well. My sister would like to know 
what was the matter with these turkeys, 
PEARL M. 


head down and ! 


Barry Co., Mo. 

Possibly the troub| 
was simply impaction of the crop; that 
is, the crops had become impacted with 
food or trash picked up; or it may be the 
outlet to the gizzard had become clogged 
with a large piece of bone or other sub- 
stance. 

Usually the mass in the crop in such 
cases can be removed by giving the bird 
a tablespoonful of castor oil and then 
gently working the crop with the fingers, 
working the mass back from the open- 
ing to the gizzard. After the mass has 
{become softened, take the 
legs and try to work the contents of the 
crop down and out of the mouth, a little 
at a time. If not successful, then the 


with the turkeys 


bird by the | 


lof originating from the native wild birds; 


| ing. 


| place in which to nest, 
| they 
| their nests. 
|straw, went to the brushy corner, chop- 


|commenced laying April 1, 


crop will have to be opened and the con- | 


|tents removed. Have some one hold the 
bird, pull out a few feathers along the 
center of the crop, line with the breast 
bone, and with a very sharp knife (scis- 
|sors are not a good surgical instrument 
|for such cases), Make a cut about an 
linch long through the outer skin, push 
| this slight!y aside and cut a slit through | 
| the crop about three-quarters of an inch 
llong. Remove the contents with the 
| finger, making sure everything is out, 
| especially away from the opening to the 
gizzard. Now close the 
|with three or four stitches, making each 
| one separate, using fine 


|eotton; also the one in the outer skin. 
| Put the bird in a dry coop and feed 
| lightly on soft food for a week. 





GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 


to get out the bulk of the new crop of 
chickens. The April hatch of the heavy 
|breeds and the May 


white silk or | 


|spring and summer orders. 
|to the cut in prices the Company 


hatch of the light 


jones are about the best of the season. To | 


|my mind they are the most desirable, as 
|they are more easily raised than the very 
jearly or very late hatches, and they all 
mature before the cool weather of au- 
ltumn comes. The pullets usually make 
|about the best of winter layers. The very 


{early hatches of the small breeds will lay | 


la clutch or two of eggs in midsummer, 
|moult with the old stock in autumn and 
be idle a good part of the winter, no mat- 
ter how well treated, and if left to shift 
for themselves they wll not lay until 
lspring. But the early hatched heavy 
breeds wil! not get their growth in time 
to do much laying in midsummer, and 
will not moult, but when they do com- 
mence laying in autumn they will keep it 
up if warmly housed and well fed. Now 
all the practical poultry keepers who 
watch their fowls close'y know that these 
facts; so during ths month (April) 
and next we must not leave undone any- 
thing that will assist us in bringing off 
and raising them. 


are 


large broods 


We started off on April 5 with 128 
chicks, one hatch of the incubator, most 
ali Barred and White Rocks; a few White 
Leghorns and Black Minorca among 
them. They are all large, fine, plump 

cks, and we have them with three P. 
Rock hens in dry goods boxes on straw 
ix inches deep, boxes lying on the side, 
facing the sun, with a wire screen front. 
We put the boxes on the six inches of 
straw to prevent the hens mashing the 
chicks when they step on them. A bale 
of straw costs 35 cents, and there is a 
whole lot of good in it in handling young 
ch'cks. 

We feed and water the hens as soon as 


taken from the 
chicks until the 


nests, but do not feed the 
third day from hatching, 
other than to throw a little rolleu oats 
and sharp grit in the straw so that the 
hen will call the chicks and cause them 
to take some exercise. We usually give 
the chicks water in a cup and saucer be- 
|fore we give them any food. They seem 
|to crave water from the very first, and 
jas the hen is always thirsty she wil' soon 
teach them to dr.nk, 

The hens and chicks should never be 
turned out on the ground while it is wet 
fand cold, and the chicks yet squabby. 
|Every chick should be straightened up 
land active before tne hens are put on 
range; then on warm days, when the sun 
is shining warm, they can be out for 
awhile during the warmest part of the 
day. There are lots of chicks lost by be- 
ing taken off too young and turned out 
on the range. By giving the ch'cks a good 
|Start we are a long way towards suc- 

but if badly started a whole lot of 


cess; 


trouble is apt to crop out, and sometimes | 


|the whole hatching is lost in spite of all 
that can be done. So when we have 125 
or 150 chicks off all at once it pays well 
to look well after them and see that they 
have proper treatment at the beginning. 

Next Saturday, April 12, another hatch | 
comes off, all Barred and White Rocks. 
This hatch is from a 100-egg machine and | 
has ‘82 live embryos at this writing, April | 
7. We have one hen sitting and two 
more broody. We move the broody hens | 
to a room to themselves in the concrete | 
house, give them a good nest of straw | 
and four or five unfertile eggs for a few 
days, and just before the machine is due 
to hatch we give each hen two or three 
eggs from the machine, removing the un- 
fertile eggs; the hensand incubator hatch 
together and the hens will usually mother 
the chicks the same as if they had set the 
whole time, and brought off all the chicks 
themselves. 

I have ordered from a first-class breeder 
100 eggs of the White Wyandotte. We 
jadmire this. breed and believe it well 
| worthy of a place at Glen Raven. I have 
never bred a “Dott” chicken, but the 
white ones are my favorites. I hope to 
raise from these 100 eggs a fine breeding 
pen for next season. The 100 eggs will be 
|here by April 12 to go in the incubator 
|that is due to hatch at that time, which 
| will bring off the White Dotts May 2, By 
|the use of a good incubator and accurate 
| work, one can make plans and work to 
them a month ahead. 

This is the time of year that the incu- 
bator works best. We can bring off big 














ANY LADY 


Wanting a good Cook Book made up of com- 
mon sense receipts and no French jargon, com- 
piled by the best housekeeper in the whole 
country, can have it sent free by Ss git 
two 2-cent stamps for postage. Addre 


Majestic Manufacturing Co.,St. Louis- 


hatches when the weather is warm 
enough to air and turn the eggs often. 
Frequent handling of the eggs makes the 
embryos grow strong; lying still In an 
even temperature makes lots of chicks 
die in the shells. Remember this: Cool 
down and stir eggs often for largest 
hatches; but don’t cool down so much 








that the incubator will not regain its 


| Upon a postal card and mail it to-day. This 
Ed:‘tor RURAL WORLD: It is time now | 


proper temperature in a short time; run 
with a good-sized flame and a cap slight- 
ly open. 

THE BRONZE TURKEY is called a 
wanderer, or one of wide range, because 


but ours are more domestic than the 
White Holland of our neighbors, whose 
hens come to our place and want to nest 
with ours. I chased one out ths morn- 


We have a brushy corner of about one 
acre near the barn, left so for the pur- 
pose of making our turkeys a hiding 
lay and sit. When 
began mating I commenced to fix 
I took the ax and a bag of 


ped down small bushes and made heaps 
some two feet off the ground by means of 
forked sticks driven in the ground. Under 
each brush heap I rounded out a place im 
the ground, put in same straw and a 
couple of unfertile hen eggs. I also fixed 
same barrel nests near the house and at 
the barn. When the hens commenced 
looking for a nesting place they were 
sure to find plenty without going so far 
that we could not find their eggs. They 
some 12 or 15 
days later than last year, on account of 
the cold, icy month of February. | 
We find ready sale for all the turkey 
eggs we can spare. The turkey ts a fine 
bird, and a valuable, inexpensive addition 
to the farm. E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., 





Mo. 


INCUBATOR PRICES DEHORNED. 


This is what the Sure Hatch Incubator 
Company calls it. It means that the 
prices have been greatly reduced for late 
In addition 
pays 
the freight and the machines are sent on 


| trial. 


Write 
ticulars. 


the Company for the latest par- 


Intelligent management and feeding are 
as necessary with chickens as with other 


| stock. 
slt in the crop | 


A FEW CENTS 


invested at the right time in Watkins’ 
Remedies will not only 


SAVE YOU A HUNDRED TIMES 
as much in doctors’ bills, but also the dan- 
ger and suffering caused by the tedjons 
delay in the doc- 
tor’s coming. 





















WATKINS’ 
REMEDIES 


are nothing new. They have stood the 
test of time, having been on the market 
for over forty years, They are always 
effective, always ready to use, no delay, 
no unnecessary suffering, no expense to 
speak of. Only prompt, pleasant, per- 
manent relief to man and beast. 


Baie eae 














If our agent has notyet called on you, or 
if we have no agent in your county, kindly send 
us your name and address, and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


- - FREE TO ALL -- 


Your name and d address on a tal card 


















A 132 p c it- 
alogue, illustrat- 
ed with over 1,000 
pictures of spring 
and Summer 
styles and goods; 
an encyclopedia 
of dry goods; will 
re sent upon re- 
Write name and postoffice plainly 


FREE 


quest. 


oa brings the largest dry goods store 
in the West right to yourdoor. You can 
shop satisfactorily and safely, and save 
money by dealing with 


Nugents ™* “"ise*°* 







House,” 
Dept.D.,St.Louis,Mo 








| EG66! EGGS! Barred Plymouth Rocks. Hardy. 
* vigorous farm stock. Beautiful 
| plumage. Yellowlegs. Standard ae. $1.60 per 
13; 1G Rs r26. Itncubator orders solicite 
| WARD H. PHILLIPs, SVIsTON ILL. 








EGGS from Farm Raised Plymouth Rocks, good 
livers, good lookers and good ares 15 Tbcts. 
| $0 $1.25, 100 $3.00. MISS EUNICE EWING, 
Morrisville, Mo. 
| From pod a farm-raised White Plymouth 
| EGGS Prom and Silver Grenenes Ha fs tare at 
$1.00 per 15. $185 A. 30 I my birds are scored | 


andl guarantee a reasonable hatch of chicks 
typical of the breed 


VERNON CO. 





WALKER, MO | 





} 
OM VICKERS, | 
| 


BIG REDUCTION Sinstrs. “They"win tor us and | 


will for you. 


Buff and White Piymouth Rocks. 
Write me. MRS AY 


JS. E. é 


ison, Mo. 





| 
| 











MISS MONIE BOWEY, 


No. 38 Perry Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





Wine of Cardui — ay 
men more womanly by cur- 
ing their weakness he 
ing them stron Wines of 
Cardui cured iss Bowey. 
Asa medicine for all women 
in every trying period of 
their lives can you think of a 
better medicine for yourself, 
your sister, your ughter 
or your mother? Can you 
think of a more acceptable 
ae: esent to give your friend 
than a bottle of this medicine which 
will bring her health and happiness? 
You are suffering? Your ~ is to 
rid yo ourself of this pain. your 
daug “7 mother, sister or fiend is 
sick and in need of relief, your duty is 
equally great to them. Many women, 
now well, owe their lives to friends 
who brought them Wine of Cardui. 
Wine of Cardui is adapted to wo- 
men at any age in any walk of life. 
For the working woman it gives her 
strength for her tasks and better 
treatment than a doctor for very small 
cost. 





Miss Monte Bowey. 








T 





of 
fetter I decided that was oct having the 
t treatment. Reading in the papers 
the wonderful cures perf by 
Wine of Cardui I wrote to one of the 
parties and received a very satisfactory 
reply and I immediately sent for some. 
In a very short time I felt generally better 
and after seven weeks faithful use I was 














200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 


t in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
ege. Write for catalogue to-day, 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, til.’ 













WALNUT VALLEY POULTRY FARM. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks exclusively. Eggs $1.50 








bottle of Wine of Cardui. 

medicine today. Take it in the privacy 
of your home. Relief will come to you 
as surely as you take it. 


WINE of CARDUI 


once more welland strong. I have never 
your splendid medicine. 
MONIE BOWEY. 
INE OF CARDULI is one medi- 
W on hand in every home for im- 
mediate use when female weak- Your dru ruggist will sell you a $1.00 
Secure the 
nat 8 poiatal and dangerous accident 
would not have resulted so seriously 


had a sick hour since and I daily bless 
cine that should always be kept 

= first makes its appearance. Miss 

had she taken Wine of Cardui promptly. 








A million suffering women 
have found relief in 
Wine of Cardui. 













hav 
hy 9000 | 




















per 15; $2.50 per30. G. M. HOADLEY, Sedalia, Mo. | 
ees FERTIL HAkBy BAR 
Se Rito Breed But end, White = Bronze Turkeys and Barred Plymouth Rocks For Sale. 


Nepenthe Poultry Ranch, New Florence, 


1882 REED 
Eggs for hatching, $2 per 15, 
t. Brahmas, 8. L. W. 


Right dealing. 
EGGS from prize-winning a py 
Careey Eggs; 33 per 9 we 
monk CaF $1.50 per 15, $2 50 p 
38 MARY L. SC 4AAL Leantagten, Mo. 











1902 

from prize- winning | 
yandottes, scores 91 

H. T. REED, Comp! Point, i 





ginny ye oe 
Es per 


EGGS FOR SALE IN SEASON. 
ADDRESS: 


GENTRY BROS., SEDALIA, [10. 


Cedar Vale |Stock Farm. 








W s Laog+hans. Prize-winne:s at Mo. State 
show; Buf Rocks ( Bardick); good surface pons 
under volor; 
Uhi'licothe, Mo. 
IGH-GRADE LT. BRAHMA EGGS. 
One dollar per fifteen. 
M&S. KATES OLIVER Montgomery City, Mo. 
ak hag NING wight Brahmas, Barred Ply. 
Buf a Brown Leghorns. Stock 
tor sale; ‘sess $1.50 per 
MER TENS BROS., 
| 4980 + aosr Park,St. Loais,Mo.;J.8 “ertens,jadge 








| 


Eggs reasonable. Mrs. L. Mumpower, 








IT TAKES FIVE CATALOGUES 


printed tn five IGGE ESS tell the people of the many points of 
superiority UCC SFUL_ 
ot our 


Incubators & Brooders. 
One 200 egg machine will ES‘ h more e! n 2steady old hens each time it 
is filled withexgs. They willbe phen ns heaiany chicks, too. se ma- 
chines will do for you just what they have done ane of others. Write 
for 158 page Catalog cugesia Soto pe = oat machines and handle 
correspondence for the OMPA! NY. office. 4 


y post 
Lap fhotne in Bs 


OINES I INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


Box 88, Des Moines, lowa, or 





ECCS! ECCS! 


From High Scoring B.P.Rocks by (Hewes’) breed- 

ing pen ery the yards of Sid Conger, Shelbyville, 

Ind. gs $2.00 per 15. .B. Turkey Tom weighs 

35 lbs., tose -2 from Cotton Town, Tenn.. to 

head breeding pen, hens M5 20 1-2 to 21 i- 2, 
| scoring 96 to 96 1-2 by Wale $3 per9. Incu- 
bator Eggs from 2 yards $5.00 per mT 


|MRS. WM. BRITE, WALNUT, KANSAS. 














arred P. Rocks, Thurmond’s winning strain; Ckls. 
| and Cocks on hand. Eges $1. 5; $2.75, 30: 
$3.75, 45. Large fancy M. B. Turkeys; Eggs 95 


» 18. 
"Mrs. U. E Thurmond, Louisiana, Mo 


LEGHORN ECCS 


From he greatest laying strain on earth. 8.0. 
port and White Leghorn Eggs 75c per setting, $4 
per 

w.P. Chamberlain, Kirkwood, Mo. 


BP. ROCKS 








Basteatrely for 19 a ee stock pure 
and bred from the best strains. 

$1.26 for 15, $2.00 for 30. 
M es” . A. COTTEY, Knox City, Mo. 


| 
‘POINTS FOR INVENTORS 3.22833 


ander & Dowell, 














Box 88, can N.Y. 
RUPTUR OURED while a werk: You pay 
$4 when cured. No cure, n 


ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 956, WesTBROOoK, = MAINE. 


FOR SALE. 
A fine lot of Buff Plymouth Rock OCockerels and 
Pullets. Write for prices. Eggs in season $2 per 13. 
JOHN G. WEBER, Marine, ?1l. 


Bee Plymouth Rocks. Bred for size, laying 
qualities and standard plam eee $1 per 
bette {- ~ ALBERT GUTGESELL 
Alfred and Scanlan Aves, St.Louis, Mo. 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS BXOLUSIVELY 
for more than 20 years; stook first class. Per set- 
ting $1 per 15. L. Kirkbride, Rosemond, I!!. 





Eggs from White Holland Turkeys and _Biack 








Pure Breed B. P. R. Begs For Sale Langshans. Mrs. J. H, Price, Clarksville, Mo, 
By Mee. 7: H. Sk tel eae oS 4 Alton, m. a rn 
amitimtihean. Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed. 





Stan ds alonerecognizes no com ey and is the 
only original dry feed. Facto hoy pesee 50. St.Louis 
freight charges added at al fotribating points. 
Chamberlain's Chick Feed will raise every one of 
your little chicks. 


W.F. CHAMBERLAIN, Kirkwood, Mo. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH 
Thom _—, E 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 

Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $38. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 

| Mrs. L.. M. MONSEES, 

| LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO | 


$5.00 Buys 100 Eggs. 








ROCKS exclusively; 


zs $2 
‘3, Ashland, Mo. 





$1.25 One Sitting...$2.00 Ten Turkey E son 

Brown Leghorn. hite mw or ge Barred Rat : 

White Roc Black Minorca and Bro ae a — EGGS FOR HATCHING. 

Stock for Sale. Circular free. rite High-Scori meek Eos ans $1, 15; M. B. Tur- 
E. W. GEER, Farmin n, Mo. aad uF, iam mgen Geese 





. ARVIN, anoke, Mo. 
Eggs for Hatching. 
White Langshans, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8.C. 
B. Leghorns, Buff Cochins, G. Seabright 
aoaen, M. B. Turkey and White China 


ro M. STONE, Box 30, Hinton, Mo. 


E66 from Embden Geese, Pekin Ducks, White 
Holland Turkeys and White Wyandotte 
Chickens. Prices reasonable 

MRS. BELLE BALDWIN. Box 50, Shelbyville, Mo. 





BUFF ROCKS, 


= L. "Good gainer and he 8. Ham- 
Ore TRAYS, Ames. 1 


B. ®. Sees from matings of first-clas¢ 
birds, wit for two or more settings 75c. 
H. TAYLOR, Salisbury, Mo. 


KGGS FROM HIGH SCORING BIRDS 





















Gnesi ea 
stcd 80 Days Trial. :po:=39 50 Si 


White  Wrandottes, Pure Duston $2.50 per 15. $4.00 








W, J. CHENBY, Mg me. Wreeten of thorough- ! per B. Rock, pen 1, 31.50 per 15, $2.50 per 30, ifree 

bred Poultry. t hatching $1 per set- jd 81 sie 15, $4.00 per 100. Pekin Ducks, extra 

ting; 50,33. Write a my iustrated catalogue ieees, § ry r 9 pe ; per 27. Poor hatches dup 
one- rice. 


‘RS. ‘G F Th ¥SCOTT, Winfield, Mo. 
eee COMB BROWN LEGHORN 


Fi hrifty, f 
8. C. B. LEGHORNS "5; ‘Rees ti tous. 


©. 8. J+nkins & Wife. nsen tae Boone Co.. Mo. 

















ABSOLUTELYiI@— FREE 
STOCK PEDIGREED 
AND GISTERED. 
POULTRY SCORED 
oe Experiment Station 














ay te Eggs for hatching; 15 Ege* 


Black Java E $1.00 od gt) $1.50 per 30; from | 390 §; 
f roe we RA RADCLIFFE, Box 77, Willismsfeld, 1! mi 


scored, healthy bi laying strains. 
Mrs, Fred Dalton, Waiker, Mot 


“Mammoth Blue Barred Sonh, cocks 12 Ibs, 
Bs 12: $2 per 15; 88 pert es Sy 
r 15; r 45; range r 
MRS’ JOHN L GAIBER, Charleston. Ill. 
. -?. Rock: _—. — ew M. B. Tur- 
8, key Eggs in seaso: 
P. 8. Doncan. Perrin, Mo 
1% poes.3 75e 3 $2 mata | Leghorns and Barred 


. Farm 
MRS. ss aay WALTE 








ATCH 
THE SURE HATC! 

























(Box 353) UPPER ALTON, ILL. 


8. C. BROWN LEGHORNS, *ARRED PLYM- 
OTH — 15 Eggs $1.00, 60 Eggs 83.00, 100 Eggs 








Plymouth Rocks for Farmers. 














34.00. . D. Lace, Shelbina, Mo. a 
Reduced Prices—Pure Bred roar 335 >| _ Fifteen from pure-bred Barred ow 
experien e; shi fowls and eggs to Licet avery poe for o hy 00, eo Per tan eta onl ~ 
state. M&S. KATE GRIFFITH Bowling Green,.Mo. ae ble ari ices. i breed pa *Rerred P 
pet a — yy dottes as: R. “aslusively. nits — 
¢ ver ite and f cl Ww nion \e 
Wyandottes; also B. P. Rocks, Buff Orpingtons ARK BRO Af cae 
pron 4 a We are booking jo By Ag oir — 57 BA a BROUDERS 
ar an rizes won ree shows. cu TORS 
Write for circa istaction teed. iN WATER PIPE Doi 
JOHN A . SHAW, Box 55, = = Mo. antes v 
exe® 
from e vii GOLD- nae eoaere= o6-pae? 
EG6S ix NborrES 3, BRONZE 8. Ne a eee et Incubesors, Brooie’® 
$3 per i . EL, Carroll- pa egiies tres 









ton, Mo., es m4. 2, A ORS {ee LSRMIKER, Box 416, Freeport 
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e. ry 
xlet on rupture Sent on request. 
1 CAEN. M.D., 004 Washington av. 8t. Louis 


1, CURE CANCER. 


A rmanently, at 
Pos nd and Pelaster. ‘Thousands are cured 


Beery year not despair, but write at once 
ag etre ang letter of ad free. 
10" Spiller, M-Do RAL N- 7th st, St Louis,Mo 


“ARTICHOKES 


est season. Wonderful Hog 
ow te plant, cultivate, ete., 














jela well in 
wi 7 meee circular 


and wr? E. HAYNES, Ames, Il. 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 


ow taken for Spring Pigs from large, 
s  orize- winning animals. Prices rea. on- 
able. Call on or write to 


H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 








—— 

U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 24, U. 8. 

(60-L8. PIGS Perfect I <now, Chief Perfection 
8. Black Chief's Rival 8. Dams of equal breed- 

2d, 8. Black (SPIES BREEDING CO., 

=> “a St. Jacob, Il., near St. Louis. 





Farm Herd—Poland ‘“hinas, 
Black U. 8. Chiet Perfection 2nd and Tecum- 
gebs at mod. prices. Ernest. W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


pest strains of Poland-China hogs. 
greeted Jersey eattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 5 


Se os. 
waunor Valle 














FOR SALE. 


Bred Poland China Sows and Gilts and 
Epropehire Down Ewes, bred. 
J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 

G2 HERDS Bare ferme7 one Sette eoreces 
= one weit for itive Rees ox m. 
puroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! srecaing. 
cateiaction Gee WAGENEE. Pana fll.” 

40---DUBOC-JERSEYS---40 
trains. 


4 Gilts of Best 8 
Ot Bred Sows “G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, “o. 


POLAND-CHINAS, Gteoes, feat: 
vidual merit combi &.L. ORGAN 
&°ON, Carmi, White Oo., Ml 























for 60 years. Used on 250 millions 











annually. perior to all othe 
kinds. Nosmell, Benefits while it 
cures. Keeps flock clean a long 


time. Increases growth and quality 
of wool. Used by large majority of 
sheep breeders in all countries. 

If local druggist cannot supply, 
send $1.75 for $2 (100 gal.) pkt. to 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
or WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago. 











pre Ane 
OY FEED 


MOORE'S 


HOG REMEDY 


PREVENTS & CURES DISEASE 





Kills lice, removes Worms, produces 
flesh, cures mange, canker and indiges- 
tion ata cost of § cents a hog a year. 

The original and only remedy for use on out- 
side and inside of hogs, which does the work 
without injury to theanimal, At dealers 
or by express, prepaid, $2.50 per gallon. 
Special prices in quantities, 

Book—“Care of Hogs,” Free. Address, 


MOORE CHEMICAL 0., 1501 Genessee St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CHEAP tan 


LANDS 


LOCATED ON THE YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY R. R. IN THE FAMOUS 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI--SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
THE RAISING OF 


COTTON, CORN, 
CATTLE «« HOCS 


SOIL RICHEST IN THE WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, 
Land Commissioner, 
Central Station, Park Row, Room 500, 
CHICAGO ILL. 





























$21.00 
TO NEW YORK 
STOP-OVER at WASHINGTON 











9 HOURS TO CINCINNATI. | 
8 Direct Line to Louisville 
bservation Disting Cars. 
TICKET OFFICE: 6th & OLIVE. 
For Information Address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 








THE SOLID HOOFED HOG. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Having no- 
ticed in the recent past a paragraph going 
the rounds of the daily papers, which de- 
tailed the circumstance of a _ colored 
farmer in Georgia having developed a 
breed of ungulate or single-hoofed hogs 
by inbreeding from a sport of nature in 
that direction, I was constrained to be- 
lieve that possibly some of the physiolog- 
ical traits of the other ungulates (horse, 
ass, zebra and quagga) such as marked 
immunity from certain diseases to which 
swine are subject might follow this phys- 
ical idiosyncracy, and therefore wrote to 
Mr. W. T. Davidson, a prom nent attor- 
ney at Eatonton, which is near 
where this breed of swine was said to ex- 
ist, inquiring if it was a fact that the 
type .had real‘y been preserved by in- 
breeding. His answer to my letter fol- 
lows, and from it I think 
that a breed of hogs has now made its 
appearance which may be permanently 
immune from hog cholera, which has 
played such dread havoc from time to 
time throughout the country. By kindly 
inserting Mr. Davidson's communication 
you may confer a great benefit on swine 
breeders in the United States, 

Cc. A, PETERSON. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 4. 

“Dr. C. A. Peterson, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Dear Sir: Yours of the 24th inst. re- 
ceived, in which you ask if it is a fact 
that ‘One Ike Lawrence, a colored man 
living in the western part of this county, 
is the possessor of a breed of hogs which 
are hoofed like horses, the hoofs not be- 
ing split, as in the regular breed of 
swine.’ I know personally the negro, lke 
Lawrence, and state for a fact that he 
has this breed of hogs. I have this infor- 
mation from reliab'e persons. This breed 
of hogs was first owned in this county by 
a Mr. James Pinkerton, who lives in the 
eastern part of the county, and who has 
the breed of swine now on his farm. The 
ones Pinkerton has are pure-bred, and 
they are regarded by h'm as being the 
best breed of swine for farmers, as they 
grow fast and are usually sound and do 
not fall victim to the usual swine dis- 
eases. I have seen one of these hogs. I 
saw him on the farm of Rev. W. G. John- 
son of Spivey, Ga., about two years ago. 
The Rev. Mr. Johnson got him frqm Mr. 
James Pinkerton, who is an adjoining 
neighbor. The hog I saw was a boar 
about six months old and he would have 
weighed at the time I saw hm, I pre- 
sume, about 175-pounds gross. This hog’s 
hoof did not have a split as the regular 
breed, but was like that of the horse or 
mule foot, its hoofs being solid. The hog 
from all appearances looked like any oth- 
er hog, the only difference being the hoof. 
Just where this breed of hogs originated 
I do not know, but I am now making an 
investigation, and should I obtain the in- 
formation, I will write same to you. 
Should you want one of this breed of 
hogs, or even a pair of them, I am sure lL 
can procure them for you at a moderate 
cost. 

“Any information you desire, or any 
particular investigation you may desire 
me to make for you in reference to this 
breed of hogs I will gladly do so. Yours 
truly, W. T. DAVIDSON.” 


Ga., 


BULK IN SWINE FOOD. 


nature omnivorous feed- 
ers. They eat flesh, herbage, cereals, 
roots and fruits. Their food in their nat- 
ural state has a good deal of bulk, says 
the ‘Farmers’ Review.’’ The bad results 
sometimes obtained by feeders is due to 
forgetfulness of ths fact. The salvation 
of pigs kept in confinement has been the 
impression that swill was pre- 


Swine are by 


general 


to an otherwise condensed ration. The 
pig has to a large extent been the victim 
of a wrong system of feeding. He has 
been too often confined ‘n a small space 
and fed a condensed ration. As a result 
disease and death have cut short the 
profits of the pig raisers. The feeding 


with the natural requirements of the por- 
cine money-maker. It is not a difficult 
matter for the swine feeder to increase 
greatly the bulk of food fed. Silage, roots 
and vegetables can be fed in the winter. 
If the farmer has not these, he can feed 
This shou'd be cut in a feed 
soaked by pouring boiling 
this may be added 
is to 


clover hay. 
eutter and 
water over it. To 
the meal or other concentrate that 
be fed. 


HOGGING DOWN RYE. 

There are several ponts necessary for 
consideration to make hogging rye a suc- 
Many farmers who have tried it 
have doubtless been disappointed in the 
returns, evidently because the work was 
not managed right'y, writes John M. 
Jamison, in the ‘Prairie Farmer."’ Rye 
is a hard gra’n and is not as easily mas- 
ticated as wheat, and is so small that’ if 
fed alone, much of it will be swallowed 
without mastication. Where the rye is 
being hogged, a much better return can 
be had if there is young clover fin the 
field, or good pasture where the hogs can 
get it. 

Some farmers are afraid to hog rye on 
account of the beards. In many years of 
exper ence I have never lost an animal 
because of this. Still there are instances 
of loss reported. I have watched brood 
sows while eating it, to see how they 
managed the beards. They would take 
up a mouthful of heads and draw them 
through their mouths, shelling the rye out 
during the process, and most of the 
beards would be left on the heads. Some 
of the grain would fall on the ground, 
and was taken up by the pigs following. 

If I had a field of rye to hog down I 
would prefer the rye to straw break and 
fall down to a considerab'e extent before 
turning on. This will g've the rye a 
chance to soften, and also allow the 
young grass to start, that the hogs may 
have a chance to feed on good pasture in 
connection with the rye. In extremely dry 
weather I expect very little returns from 
hogs on rye. I think in damp weather 
the beards soon decay, and are very sel- 
dom, if ever, in the way of hogs gath- 
ering the grain. While this is true of the 
beards, the grain is very slow to decay. 

A field that has not been gleaned too 
c’osely during the summer and fall will 
afford good gleaning for young hogs or 
breeding stock during open weather in 
winter, the volunteer rye also adding a 
desirable bite. In turning spring shoats 
on rye I would continue to slop them, al- 
though the quantity may be reduced after 
becom’ng accustomed to the rye, and 
learn to like it. When they first go on 
they do not like it, but in a short time 
learn to like and eat it. 

Rye is a safe crop on many farms 
where wheat will not yield a profitable 


cess. 








\_ svt Gon’. Pass. Agent, ST. 10m8, wo. 





erop. The rye may not make a crop that 


t safe to infer | 


eminently a hog feed. This has given bulk | 


| e ' the farmer can afford to harvest and 
thresh, but the hogs can make a profit 
out of it by harvesting it for him. On 
this 


kind of cold wet land, where it 's 
hard to get a clover crop to stand the 
winter, oftentimes, no doubt, the mulch 
| made by hogging down and leaving the 
;Tye straw on the land will be sufficient 
|to protect the clover the first winter, and 
sive the farmer a good clover crop the 
next year. This alone is worthy of con- 
sideration as regards its value, compared 
) with entire fa‘lure of the clover crop, A 
|handicapped in all his farm operations. 
The rye field, where there is sti!l a good 
gleaning of grain, young clover and vol- 
| unteer rye, is the ideal place to begin to 
| feed spring p'gs or hogs new corn to fit 
them for market. If the hogs go to mar- 
| ket early, say in October or the begin- 
ning of November, I would not remove 
them from the rye field till driven to 
market. 


DISEASED PIG TAILS 


With an experience of twenty-nine 
years in swine breeding I find that it is 
disease, or mange, caused by damp, foul 
bedding which becomes heated by the 
sow and pigs lying almost continuously 
in the bed after farrowing three or four 
days. The foul steam arising from such 
a bed, if examined closely when the sow 
and pigs are made to get out of it, will 
cause one to wonder that the pigs do not 
die instead of merely los'ng their tails, 
| writes W. A. Maze in the “American 
| Swineherd.”” 
Remedy.—Never permit the bed in 
|which the pigs are farrowed to remain 
j longer than the evening of the third day 
| after farrowing. Clean out thoroughly 
; and put in new clean straw or other bed- 
jd ng, as may be convenient, so that it is 
jclean and dry; then clean out the fifth 
}day again, and repeat as often as the 
|bed becomes foul, damp or dusty, and [ 
will guarantee your pigs’ tails to remain 
intact O. K. It took me about ten years 
to ascertain the cause of pigs’ tai's be- 
coming girdled with cracks so that they 
would dry up and drop off. But when I 
found the cause, the remedy suggested it- 
self. It has been said that experience ‘s 
a dear school, etc. The losing of my pigs’ 
tails caused me no little annoyance and 
perplexity, as well as financial loss, for a 
bobtailed pig was not a ready seller, no 
matter how good he might be as an in- 
dividual. 

But one day I was looking at a very 
| fine litter of pgs three days’ old, whose 
| tails were already cracked at the root, 
jand as I was doping them with salty 
grease, with my face near them, they be- 
came frightened and scrambled out of the 
nest, when the hot fumes coming up into 
my nostrils told me the tale of pigs 
minus tails. I went to work at once, 
cleaned out the o'd foul bed, and put in 
new clean straw, and next morning I was 
del ghted to find the pigs’ tails all bet- 
ter, and not one of them came off, and 
since that time I have not had any pigs’ 
tails to come off from girdling. 








THE FEEDING OF HOGS. 


Suckling pigs take nourishment from 
the dam about every two hours, and we 
may accept nature’s guidance for the fre- 
}quency of feeding very young animals. 
| At weaning time the pigs should rece ve 
feed at least three times daily, with water 
| always accessible. ® 
| Sinee the digestive tract of this animal 
jis of limited volume, probably the best re- 
| sults in fattening can be obtained with 
three feeds daily. But the habit controls 
here as e'sewhere, and stockmen can eas- 
lily accustom their animals to expect feed 
morning and evening only, meanwhile be- 
jing content. 
| Since meal when dry is more slowly 
| masticated than when moistened, it might 
| be supposed that the greater add_tion of 
saliva consequent upon slow eating would 
| increase the digestibility of meal so fed, 
but the trials so made favor moistening 
‘the feed with water. 

Observations show that the pig does not 
j;take kindly to dry meal, eating it very 
|jslowly, and often rooting much of it out 
| of the trough. On the who'e, sloppy feeds 
| -W. A. Henry. 








‘eee best for the pigs.- 


of a ration of cereals is not in keeping | 


GRAIN FEED FOR HOGS. 


better for growing pigs than corn, and 
many recommend it highly for the brood 
sow wh le sucking, as they find it a good 
milk-producing feed. At fattening time it 
j;should be mix>d with corn, Kaffir corn or 
| barley, as wheat alone tends to make the 
{animal grow instead of fatten. The pork 
‘from wheat a'one is not as firm as that 
from corn or Kaffir corn. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment station 
the average of four experiments showed 
that for fattening hogs cornmeal and 
| ground wheat are practically equal, and 
lthat a mixture of two in equal parts 
made a saving of about three per cent in 
the amount of feed required. One bushe! 
of wheat gave about 12 pounds of grain 
on fattening hogs. Whole wheat, both 
dry and soaked, was unsatisfactory. The 
best results were 


| 
| 
Kansas farmers report ground wheat 
| 
| 


or milk at the time of feeding. 
At the Oregon Experiment 
| bushel of ground wheat made 12.9 pounds 
gain on fattening pigs, while an equal 
weight of a mixture of two parts of 





|wheat, one part of shorts and one part 


lof oats, all 
| pounds, 

At the South Dakota Experiment sta- 
tion the gains in fatten ng hogs per bush- 
el of feed were, whole wheat 12.2 pounds, 


ground, made a gain of 14 


grain farmer who cannot grow clover is | 


obta'ned by grinding 
the wheat and moistening it with water 


station a 








EVERY MAN 
WOMAN AND CHILD 


who suffers from 


Rheumatism 


should use 


t.JacobsOil 


It Conquers Pxin, acts like 
magic, and has no equal on 
earth asa pain killer. 


Price, 25c and 50c. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IX MEDICINS 
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loaned wheat 12.5 pounds and cornmeal 
12.2 pounds. The best ¢:\ns were made 
where wheat was mixed with some other | 


feed. 
At the Missouri Experiment station, | 
when fed to pigs, one | el of ground | 


wheat soaked made 13.2 ; 
lone bushel of ground 
pounds of gain, 


unds of gain, | 
at made 12.6 
one | hel 








of whole |don’t care to experiment further in that 


seven pounds per head of merchantable, 
well-washed wool. A few years ago the 
buyers persuaded me that 
a mistake by 


I was making 
washing my sheep; that I 


wasnt getting quite as much c'ear 
money, besides losing all the advant ges 
before mentioned of shearing in the 
grease, and so I tred it, just once, and 


wheat made 11.4 pounds gain, and one | direction till the discount for unwashed 
bushel of corn made 1.) pounds gain. |} Wool is fixed at considerably less than 
Prof Henry says: All things cons‘dered, | one-third. My unwashed fleeces averaged wh 
ithe hog has been the profitable |seven pounds and thirteen o inces, and by 
animal kept on the we farms, and ja fair estimate I lost $20 by 


no small part of the we h 
ern states is due to thi ne 


f the west- | 
animal. 








NOTES 


| ARKANSAS SHEEP 
} 


Editor RURAL WORLD 

my subscription to your 
|it occurred to me to writ 
| your columns that you: 
|know we are still inside of 
| hope, notwithstanding the pressure occa- 
| eloned by last summer's drouth. 
Sheep are in thin flesh here this spr'ng, 
jas in fact are all kinds 
| of searcity of feed and in many cases lack 
| 


valuable paper | 


readers may 
the bounds of | 


of shelter. I had good 





helter for my 


|sheep and they came through the winter |4t will to the straw stack so they will get 
jall the chaff and straw and beards in the 
lambing time, —— it wil! possibly hold 


in fair living condition. | 
fodder, turnips, and, at 


fed oat straw, 


| 


some bran and wheat. I also let the sheep |f other foreign substances—on account 
lrun on the rye and wheat fields, but ths jor its added weight. Throwing conscien- | 
|did not do them much good, as the co'd | tious scrup'es aside, such men had bet- 
|spell in December made grazing unprofit- |ter not wash their sheep, and in writing 
} able. jthis I have in mind only the average 


| My yearling ewes will not bring lambs 
this spring, but they have nice coats of 
| wool, 

Some of my neighbors have lost a num- 
ber of sheep this winter and nearly all 
their lambs. Other flocks have done fair- 
ly well considering the |'mited supply of 
feed, with practically no grain. I have 
lost but one sheep and that could not 
|have been prevented. | have 58 lambs, 
some weighing 40 pounds now; have six 
more ewes to yean, and have lost seven 
lambs. Barn room was a great help in 
caring for the sheep during the winter. 
Old Mother Earth is now wearing her 
new spring dress, and the sheep are 
browsing on h ll and dale; the lambs are 
getting more milk and this makes them 
play and the shepherd rejoice, 

Two or three of my yearlings have got 
the scab. I wish some reader of the 
RURAL WORLD would tell me how to 
mix a dip that will cure the disease, and 
also kill ticks. I have had a vat made, 
Tobacco is hard to find here. Would it 
be advisable to use crude carbol'c acid in 
the dip? 

I wish our Ohio correspondent, C. D. 
Lyon, was interested in sheep and would 
write occasionally for the Sheep Depart- 
ment. He is an able writer, and I think | 
must be an up-to-date farmer. O. B. O. | 
Grand View, Ark. 

Prof. W. J. Kennedy of the lowa Agri- 
cultural College advises as follows with 
| reference to ticks: | 
“When the ewes are shorn, the t'cks 
readily pass from them to the lambs. In 
about two weeks after shearing they will 
have completely left the ewes, so that if | 
the lambs are dipped at this time the | 
ticks will be disposed of for the year. 
When it is desired to dip over 100 sheep It 
is best to use a prepared dip. | 
Tobacco and su!phur w!l make a satis- | 
factory dip. For 50 lambs, take about ten 
pounds of tobacco stems or one-third of 

that quantity of leaf tobacco. Steep and 

boil this well for at least three hours. 

Keep the vessel containing the fluid on | 
lthe stove that it may be warm when 

used. By using only a part of the fluid 
at a time the dip can be kept cleaner, and 
it is easier to dilute ‘t. Take some of the 
warm tobacco juice and dilute it with | 
water at a temperature of 102 degrees un- | 
tl the dip is a light yellow color. Ae | 
the dipping proceeds, add more of the to- 


| 
bacco fluid and hot water, keeping the dip | 























as near 102 degrees as poss ble. This 18 | 
not too warm for the lambs, and it adds | 
to the effectivenes of the dip. 

“It is advisable to use some sulphur 
with the tobacco fluid. This should be 
mixed in a separate vessel, with hot 
water, and stirred until it becomes of the 
consistency of cream. Add small quanti- 
ties of th's to the tobacco mixture as the 
dipping progresses. The only possibility 
of the tobacco mixture proving injurious 
is where it is used too strong. This is a 
cheap’ effectual and perfectly safe prep- 





aration.” 

Cc. D. Lyon, our Higg nsport, Ohio, cor- 
respondent, is advertising tobacco suita- 
ble for sheep dip on another page. 





BREEDS OF SHEEP IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Department of Agriculture 
breeds of sheep are 








states the different 

distributed in that state as follows: 
BEOGUMOS ocicccccss.. «++ s0bbereoes ; . 6.25 
Grade Merinos .13.00 
Delaine Merinos ........-+++.- pwessiee 3.25 
Grade Delaine Merinos .........0..+++- 6.00 
Peemoh Marinos ........s8sb swecess.ce 50 
Grade French Merinos ..........- 1.00 
COTBWOIES ......06.... -seeneresors 3.00 


Grade Cotswo'ds 
Oxford Downs 

Grade Oxford Dow: 
Shropshire Downs 
Grade Shropshire Dow 
Hampshire Downs 
Grade Hampshire Dow 
South Downs 

Grade South Downs 








EAMOGIBS oo ccccccc.....--sneswersesess sive” ol 
See, EOOINS ........ cdpacusetercscotos i.) 
Leicesters ...... ; SGeRRbbbsede veces 25 
Grade Leicesters ......--6+  cescsseceee 2 
Meeeet Horned ........scssccsosssocseces 25 
Grade Dorset Horned «ce. ccecececeeeee 25 
Other Pure Breeds ....---sseccecseeceee 1.00 
Grades of other Pure Breeds.......... 1.50 
Mixed bloods .......... «sccssseses 4BsVoe 25.7! 





}one-half the 


The Shepherd 


seven pounds of washed wool 
In renewing | &XP€ riment was ridiculed by some of the 


1 few notes for | clusive, and the same season H. P. Miller 
; Same result 


f stock, because | WOuld not pay at all to 
know men who never wash their sheep, 


grade flocks of the country and the men 


zette’’ should give the shepherd food for 


The writer's experience is similar to that 
of Mr. Howat. 
stroyed my flock of 125—seventy of them 
were killed or wounded. 


when they were bred they were in poor | 
condition, yet I have had more twins | 
than ever before since I bought the ewes | 
six years ago. 
sheep produced the largest per cent of | 
twins. 


| that 


not washing 


Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen’s profits. Ifyou want 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 


A few years ago my neighbor, F. E 
Wilcox, made the experiment of shearing 
wool from a sheep and then 


wash'ng the other half on the sheep in pure whiskey for medicinai yoy ont ccd sue 
way. The experiment was purposes or otherwise, read is it not? 7 — 
conducted and he found instead the following offer. It will Save th i 
j}of one-third that the wool only washed interest you. of i olen "ieee 
;4Way one-fifth. The sheep was a good send four quart fe £3: 
grade of Merino ewe, shearing about We wil a Say oe ee er Oe 


While the bottles of Hayner’s Seven- cannot be had elsewhere for 


less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1566, 33 


neighbors, it seemed to me fair and con- years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey, 


reported the 
Farmer,” 


Same experiment in *‘The 
w:th, I believe, practically the 
a decrease of 20 per cent in 
weight of the washed half of the fleece Col 

I know there are flocks of shee p that it | 0 v bh Wi Re Nem" nex 

re., Utah, Wash., Wyo., t 

wash, and I §f $3.20. for # quarts by freight prepela 
'O NEAREST ADDRESG. 


WRITE T 
THE HAYNER DISTILLI NG CO, 2022207 &. Seventh st.,8t.Louis,mo. 


* 226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 
‘We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—EDrror. 


ELECTRIC BELT FREE 


" Why be a sorrowful Weak 
Great Electro Chemie Belt Man when this Electro- 
eeu .-, Chemic Belt will restore 
you to health and happi- 
ness? This gréat free offer 
is made to you and it holds 
good for a few days only, 


it Is sowrite today. 
Write today—it is yours for the fi 
the without.one cent of cost to you. pene 
deposit echeme, no 30 days’ trial me, DO 
ast — ¢ ony kind to get your money = 
f ou. You sim 
we send you the Belt. It is yours to keep forever, and we under mn circumstances eek 
for or accept any money for it either now or in the future. This is a lain, simple, posi- 
eye enemas = "i We gparantce it the Best etry Belt maces A few minutes’ 
rial will prove to you power, a week's wearin, it will 
vigor that alone makes life worth living. All deems ot AES nee eae aeny 
NERVOUS, SEXUAL, URINARY, KIDNEY AND LIVER DISEASES, 
such as impotency, varicocelé, spermatorrbea, conditi f buse, ete. 
to its magi¢ influence. We; iteeway only a Iimited neakee of ‘thone oie wield at Care 
You; then your friends will all want one, and from those sales we will make our profit, 
Write today in confidence, telling all about your case, and tho Belt will bo sent you 
eat once 


VIENNA MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 130 Dearborn St., CHICAG O, 


Orders for Ariz., 


} 
who openly boast that they let them run 





to say nothing 


















who take pride ‘n their flocks and in put- 
ting their wool—either as washed or un- 
washed—on the market in the best pos- 
sible condition, 

— | 


EWES AND TWIN LAMBS. 








The following from the “Breeder's Ga- 


thought: 

Mr. John Howat says: “My experience 
is the condition of the ewes at breeding 
time has very little to do with the rela- 
tive number of twins and single lambs.” 


Last July dogs nearly de- 


- 


They lost flesh | 
so much that in August and September | 


My oldest and poorest | 


I do not claim that there were more 
twins by the ewes being poor. The twins 
were the result of using rams that were | 
twins, backed up by twins. Years ago I | 
had nineteen sheep have forty lambs; | 
three sheep had nine lambs; fifteen sheep 
had thirty lambs; one sheep had one 
lamb; nineteen sheep had forty lambs. I 
used a ram that was a triplet and I had 














“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


been breeding for twins for years. Twins Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
run in families and no mistake, Twice-a-W eek issue of the 
A. X. HYATT. 
A Missouri breeder has this in the same } 
journal: In your issue of Jan. 22 is an In- | St Louls Globe-Democrat 
quiry from E. E. H. regarding ewes and | bad 
twin lambs, also replies by R. G. and 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 
OOMPARISON, the biggest, best and cheapest national news and family journal published in 
America. Itis STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in petites, but is above all A NEWSPAPER, and 
ves ALL THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the 
‘armer, Merchant or Professional man who desires to keep theroughiy posted, but has not the 
time to read a large autre, while its great variety of well-selec reading matter makes it 
an INVALUABLE HO AND FAMILY PAPER. 


John Howat. I believe that twin-produc- 
ing runs in families. I have three ewes 
that have never failed to produce twins, I 
also have ewes from these ewes that have | 
produced twins. I have ewes that always 
bring single lambs. Then I have others | Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
bring twins every other year—all|— Qne Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 

these ewes having been bred ta the same | 


rams and had received the sa.ne treat- | GLOBE PRINTING Co., 
ment. I do not think the ram has any- | ST. LOUIS, MO. 


thing to do with the number of lambs, I | . 
always like my ewes to be in good condi- Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 
tion at coupling time. 


“This year has been an ideal sheep year | 

















percentage of twins than usual. My opin- 
twins depend largely 


in Missouri, Sheep were in good condition | @qqp QE, CD © CA ST CD o> GED 
and I find a larger percentage of twins be- 3 

ing dropped this spring than usual. One- Th T bf W. ‘k bli 

half of my ewes have brought twins or © Wwice=a= ec epu 1c 

triplets, while one of my neighbors has 

Sa only Sour slimes tien seventell Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers, 

ewes. Another neighbor reports a larger Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 


It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and Thursday. - Ad- 
dress all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net, 
RE AEE ORS NE SESS CARTER EEN AIRRERINN: ceeRIE 


ion is that on the 
and condition of the ewes.” 


I. H. BLOOD. 


nature 


THE WOOL MARKE' 


or two big blocks of foreign wool, little 
has been done. The strike of the wool 
handlers is quite over, and there are now 
more handlers than work. One big sale | 
of a mil‘ion pounds of carpet wool was | 
another of half a_ million | 
Ayres cross-breds at | 


matched by 


pounds of Buenos 


“The market is very dull. Beyond one | 








234%@24c, and two sales of Australian | 

cross-breds to the extent of 1,000 bales | 

each to two dress goods mills. The FINE BE KSHI ES 
continued strike of the weavers at Ol- R R 


neyville naturally checks bus ness, In 
California growers are receiving 2 cents 
more for Southern wool than 
last year. In Utah offers of 12c by spec- 
ulators for wool on the sheep’s back are 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, lis. 





a pound 








refused. The firms are advancing hopes | ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 

of more activity in American markets | s 

‘ater. The receipts of wool in Boston 

since January 1, 1902, have been 51,349,979 | I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 
pounds, against 29,856,883 for the same | ioned goats that I will sell at areasonable price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
“ pred at Te cateis emma nea aaa satisfactorily from any standpoint. Address W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


ments of 42,096,500 for the same period in | 
1901 The stock on hand in Boston, Jan- 
uary 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds. The | 
total stock to-day is 67,357,629 pounds.— 
The Commercial Bulletin. 








A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also a 
good lot of gilts ready to breed for fall litters. 
—OF— 

Ss. Y. THORNTON, 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS siackwarer - - - - - - - - mts souRr 


ROSE HILL HERD 


WOOL FROM THE SOUTHWEST.— | 
Washington, D. C. — The _ production | 
of wool in Missouri shorn in the fall of 
1899 and spring of 1900 was 5,145,137 pounds, | 
valued at $822,871, from 679,444 sheep. The | 
present census makes the first report of | 
mohair and goat production in the United | 
States. The production from _ other | 











SHALL WE WASH THE SHEEP? 


There are many advantages in shearing 
sheep unwashed. They can be shorn 
much earlier in the season, which is a | 
great advantage. Shorn while the weath- | 
er is yet cool, nature makes an effort to | 
cover them up again; their wool grows 
faster than if it is deferred till hot weath- 
er; the sheep themselves do better and all 
risk from their becoming infested with 
maggots is avoided, writes E. P. Snyder 
in the “Ohio Farmer! 

While I don’t belicve it is materiaily 
injur'ous to the sheep if carefully han- 
dled and washed while weather and other 
conditions are favorable, it is certainly a 
disagreeable job, one that every flock 
master would like ‘o get rid of, and 
wou'd get out of, too. if the difference in 
the price paid betwecn washed and un- 
washed wool was what it should be. 
Every grower of woo! knows that, tak’ng 
the average flocks of the country, the 
wool will not wash away nearly the | 
usual discount of one-third. 

I usually shear about 100 sheep each 
season that seldom 4verage less than 








states and territories in the Southwest 
is as follows: 








‘Pounds. Value. 
Indian Territory ........ 0,711 7,499 | 
HEANGAS ccccccccccccccccees 1,599,374 247,895 
ES... cnceesdigiverecocen 4,799,742 966,746 
Oklahoma .....eseeeeeeeee 278,425 37,750 | 
ATEANGAS «+. +++-00r 000000 636,464 118,922 | The young City of Cody, Wyo., is the terminus of this new exten- 
DeMOs...oo coves 9,638,002 1,428,122 } sion id 
New Mexico 15,209,199 1,954,171 | s10n. 
MPIBOAB,  . cece) cvivncri sense 1,332,937 426,319 : . . . Pp 
> 4 s 
Sho tatel auahection. te te Vath There are splendid openings along this new line for the live stock 


States is 276,991,812 pounds, valued at $45,- and wool business, and for farming by irrigation from the unlimited 
728,729, | water supply in the Big Horn Basin, a region as large as Massachusetts. 





This is one of the remaining rich sections of the West which has 
needed only the incoming of a railroad to start its development. 
LOW ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP RATES into this region dur- 
ing March and April, 1902. 
Send for special “BIG HORN BASIN” folder free to 
L. W. WAKELY, G. P. A., Burlington Route, 


604 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mention this paper. 


The sheep tick Is an expensive pest to 
feed. His presence should never be toler- 
ated in sheep. No animal can thrive that 
is infested with the blood-sucking tick, 
and with the many dips on the market 
sold at moderate prices there is little ex- 
cuse for their presence in any flock. | 

3esides, there are sheep dips which kill 
the ticks without hurting the sheep or 
wool in any way. Foremost among | 
these, acocrding to the evidence shown, 
being the celebrated Cooper Sheep Dip. 
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WHEAT—On trk., 80%@8lc; No. 2 hard 
Nebraksa sold at 73%c and Turkey at | 
7%e and No. 3 Turkey at 75% 

CORN—By sample No. 3 white 66c 
and 66's No. 2 yellow offered at Hoc | 
loaded | 

OATS—P mple, de and f 
2 at 44c ar No it 43%Qc this side 2 
Northern at 44c; N white at 45% | 
46c this side N white at 45@i6ec this, 
4éc I j N whit H@i5e this 
Slde pped at 4642 | 

t at mill S@ | 
hoice, $13.50 
No, 2; clover 
No. 2 $10@10.50; 
id $10@10.50 for No. 
ind $12@12.50 
3 110.50 alfalfa 
$13.50@14 

STRAW—Wheat #.2 oat $6; rye 

$5; on trk 
PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 

The following table shows the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 

Closed Ranged Closed 


Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 


Wheat— 

May W% a 79 @30% 9b 

July 7254@% a +454@73 71% a 
Corn— } 

May 625 b 63 @64% 635% 

July 61% b 62% 4 %EC83% 62% | 
Vats— 

May Ba a 43% b 

July ...36 .-@ 35 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday.Saturday.Last year | 





Wheat— 
No, 2 red....80%@81 70%@81 724%@ 
No. 3 red....77 @78% 77 @i8% 69%@.... 
No. 2 hard..74 @75 74 @75 70%@ 
Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.655¢@ 63 @ 
No. 2 white.66%@ 651.4 
No. 3 mixed.684%@61% 62 @63 
No. 4 mixed .@ 66 @ 
No. 3 white.65 @.... @ @ 
No. 2 yellow.68 @ 62 @ 

“% 
No. 2 mixed.44 @. 434@44 2%@.... 
No. 2 north.44%@ 44 @.... B @B% 
No. 2 white.454%@ 4%@.... Biya 
No. 3 white.45 @45% 4%@45  30%@.... 
No, 4 white.444@.... 44 @. 29 @30 
No. 3 mixed.438%@ 1i34.@. ye 





COTTON—Locai spot 
nary, 7%c; good ordinary, 84c; low mid- 
dling, 8 9-1$c; middling, 8 15-l6c; good mid- 
dling, 9 3-l6c; middling fair, 9 11-1lé6c. 

WOOL—No offerings in first hands, save 
a little sheared from fat or mutton sheep, 
and accurate quotations impossible. 

Missouri and IMinois—Combing 
clothing, 17%c; medium clothing, 
braid and low, 16%c; slightly burry, 134@ 
lic; hard hurry, 10%@lic; light fine, 13@ 
18%c; heavy fine, lle. Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota—Medium, lé6c; light fine, 
2%@lic; heavy filne, 10@iic. Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Dakota and Western—Nedium, 15 
@itec; light fine, 18c; heavy fine, 10@lic. 
Texas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma— 
Medium, 15@15%c; coarse and low, l4c; 
light fine, 124%@l3c; heavy fine, 10@llc. 
Arkansas and Southern—12 months, 15%c; 
lamb, lic; burry, 12c; hard burry, 9c. Tub- 
washed—No, 1, 24c; No. 2, burry, 
i4@lée. e 

HIDES 
flint—Texas, 
l3c; Texas, 


quotations—Ordl- 


and 
164%c; 


21@23¢c 


Dry 
average, 

native 
8c; No. 
10\4c; 
dry, 


Unchanged; selling fair'y. 
heavy, l4c; Texas, 
light, lle; fallen, 12%c 
enc ArKansas, 12c; No. 1 native, 
2 rative, lle. Dry salted—Round, 
No. 1, 10%c; No. 2, 9% hides, 
it Green salted—Western, round, 
Scuthern do, 6%c; selected No. 1, 
I-cted No. 2, 6%4c; part 
pound than cured; 
pound uess than cured. 
dry stock, Horse 

2, $1.25 
SHEEP 
nally 50c 


; horse 
6%c; 
se- 
per 
per 


TM4e; 
cured ec 
uncured lc 
Culls, 3%c; culls, 
$2.75; do No. 


less 
hides, 


6lee 


nomi- 
to 15c; 


PELTS—Full-wool pelts 
to 9c; shearlings at 5c 


| 
| from 


| less 


jat $2.25 


prime 
I\e 
| rags 
lother kinds from $9 to $13 


lbs 


| 4246c; 


| lady 





dry stock, 
LIVE 


fallen, etc., 8c per Ib. 
POULTRY—Average receipts: 
Hens, 10c; roosters, 5c; broilers, 18c. Tur- | 
keys—Average, 12c. Geese, 4%@ic. Guli- 
neas, $1.80 per doz. Pigeons, $1.25 per doz, 
Ducks, 10c. 

DRESSED POULTRY— 
drawn, with heads and legs on. Chickens 
—Choice at 10%c; roosters, 6c. Turkeys— 
Choice at 12%@138c. Ducks, lic. All poor 
stock, including sweating, thin, scrawny, 
etc., nominal. Geese, 5@8c. 

BUTTER —Scsrce and firm. Quotations: 
Creamery—Extra 31@31%c; firsts 27c 
onds 25c. Dairy—Extra 25c; firsts 21@22c. 
Country—Choice roll 20c; poor to good 18@ 
19c; choice packed 19c; poor to fair 17@18c; 
grease 4c. Ladie-packed—Extra 22@23c; 
firsts %~@*c. 

EGGS—Current receipts at lic. Receipts 
2.228 pkgs lu al and 4,624 through. 


Scaldedand un- 





; sec- 


CHnESE—Jobbing: Twins at 13%c; sin- 
gles 14c; dairies 13%c; Y. A. 138%c; long 
horns i3%c; N. Y. large 12%c; N. Y. small 


18c. Limburger 13%@l4c. Swiss—Choice 
lhc; No. 2 12%@l13c. Brick 14%c. 
STRAWBERRIES—Filorida refrigerator 

Stock 15@20c per quart box; ventilated 10 


@l2'4c; Texas quotable at $2@4 per crate; 
Louisiana $1.75@2.25 per half crate; Mis- 
sissippi, soft and green, $1 per half crate. 


APPLES—Poor and inferior $1@1.50 per 
bbl. From storage Ben Davis held at 
$2.25@3.50 for choice, in a jobbing way; 
winesap $4@5. 

POTATOES—Quote: 
87c for fancy; early Ohio $1.30; red cut rose 
%@%7c; Burbank 8@%85c; Wisconsin and 
Minnesota $1.20@1.25; triumphs 92@%c. 

RASS SEEDS—Offerings light. Millet 
in demand, at say $2.40 to $2.60 for good to 
prime German. Clover unchanged; aver- 
age receipts quotable at $7 for ordinary to 
$7.75 for fair—prime clean more, and the 
low grades less; timothy at $5.75 for fair 
to $6.25 for bright clean—inferior less; 
common millet and Hungarian at $1.90 to 


Rural on trk. 8%&@ 


$2.10; redtop at $5 to $9; all inferior lots 
less. 
COW PEAS—Sales small lots whippoor- 


will at from 60c per 100 pounds for dam- 
aged to $1.9 per bushel for good. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Latest 
at $2.52 per 100 pounds. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—At $2.75 per 100 
pounds. 

CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lots sal- 
able at $1.40 per bushel on track—smaller 
lots at $1.35. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test at $3.25 per 1W 
pounds. 

DRIED FRUIT—Very little offering. 
Cho'ce grades steady, but all medium and 
poorer qualities lower to sell; dull. Ap- 
plesEvaporated rings—Poor at 6c, fair at 


sale 








Has been used for over sixty years 
by millions of mothers for thelr 

children while teeth- 

ing with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays 
all pain; cures wind colic, 
oo is the best —— for diar- 


4 Sold by Druggists, in every part of the 
sure and ask r Mrs, Win iow’s Sooth- 
ing 89 rage at and take no other kind. ‘Twenty-five 


mon, small plugs, $20@30; heavy work 
viugs, $40@60. 

MULES—The opening of the week in 
the mule market was decidedly quiet. 
Qutside of three or four loads reported to 
the dealers, there were not more than a 
cecuple of loads which were on the com- 
mission market, and the shortness of re- 
ccipts aid net prove conducive to activity. 
‘,other reason for the delayed move- 
ment was the ‘uct that dealers have been 
selling fewer muics of late to the general 
ldemand, an ensequently are slower 
buyers. The market does not manifest as 
|good a tone as a couple of weeks ago, and 
the outlook is not as encouraging. Very 
small demands cre in force from the 
South and from farming districts, while 


64@7ic, choice at 7c, fancy at 8c; evap- 
orated quarters at 6c to 7c; bleached chops 
peel.ngs at 1@1%c—sun-dried at %@ 
sun-dried quarters—Southern nomi- 
Missouri and Illinois, 5@5%c—fancy, 

Peaches, 2%@3c for choice sun-dried 
halves—inferior stock less, 

BEANS AND PEAS—In a jobbing way 
store: White beans (per bushel)— 
hand-picked, $1.60@1.65; mach ne-picked at 
$1.55 $1.45@1.—car lots on track 
Dried green peas—Ordinary at $1.55; 
Scotch at $1.65; split peas at $2; blackeye 
California pink (per pound) at 
34c; New York kidney at 4c; Lima 
beans at lentils, 4%e« 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at bright 
at 10@lic, white alfalfa at 15@l6éc— 
and broken less; extracted and 
Southern in barrels at 44@#'¢c, 
‘al fornia in cans at 6 


ae 


en 
5i4e 


screened, 


54c; 
6@8c 
amber 
inferior 
strained 
in cans at 5 
ae. 


@5%ec, ( 





ISWAX—Quote at 30c per Ib. for 
ONION SETS—At 82.60 per 
DRIED FRUITS—Appk 

ic to 54c for sun-dried quarters and at 6c 

to 8c for 


to } 


bu 
These sold at 


evaporated rings. Chops at 1@ 


6a%c. Peaches—Sun-dried halves 
24@2%2 
BROOM CORN- Nominal'y 
j}per ton Fair %8070S5e; 
RAGS, ETC.—Per 
at 0c; old 
$1.50, No. 2 at SOc; 
BONES 


firm. Quote 
common $65@75c. 
Ibs.: Country 
No. 1 and manila 
at $5.50. 

at $14 per ton; 


100 
rope 
rubber 
Choice bleached 
METAL—Per 
heavy cast, 


100 
mal- 


SCRAP IRON AND 
Wrought iron 65c; 
steel breakage 52%c; stove 
burnt 25c; light brass $7; heavy 
biass $10; copper $10; zine $2.50; lead $3.50; 
pewter $12. 

+}OP CORN (on Cob)—Choice white $2.50 
for 100 lbs.; rice worth $3; mixed 


leable, and 





50 


on cob 
$1 iwi@2. 
ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 to $4.25; 
slipper at Sc; seneca at 30c; pink at 
golden seal at 45c; May app'e at 2%c; 
bark of root 8c, bark of tree 2%c; 
at Soc; black at 4c; angelica at o@ 
6c: Liovd at 25%,c; blue flag 3c; skullcap 
lew 10c; sassafras bark 5c; wild gin- 
ger 5c. 


int, 
wahoo, 
snake 


LIVE STOCK 


HORSES—While general receipts were 


fairly large, the supply for the immedi- 
ate auction was rather restricted. Light 
arrivals naturally meant a very small 


proportion of strictly good grades, which 
in turn had the effect of curtailing the 
free movement of the demand. The mar- 
ket did not have as strong characteristics 
as the week before, partly owing to the 
limitedness of the supply and partly to a 
less aggressive feeling in the general 
trade. However, there was no change in 
the tone of the best horses, such as 
chunks, drafters and harness kinds, but 


these were few, but the feeling was quiet- 
er on the plain kinds. Smooth little 
horses sold with considerable activity, 


both to British and to Southern buyers, 
but the rough, plain and inferior kinds, 
without a class, were not in as good con- 
dtion as the previous Monday. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, 


$160@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ihs.—Fair 
to good, $65@30; good to choice, $85@110. 


Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 


@175; choice to extra, $200@600. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 


Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 lbs—Plain to good, 


of them. 
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We have been working 
together on this cata- 


\t Y logue for thirty years. We \ 
7 consider this number to be as 

i// near the ideal Buyer's Guide as the 

|] world has ever seen. We have done 
our best and our assistants have done 


their utmost, to tell the TRUTH 
about everything listed herein. 
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THIS BOOK CONTAINS 
70,000 PRICES 
17,000 PICTURES 
1000 PAGES 





We Guarantee Satisfaction 


Not the slightest exaggeration is ever permitted. But if 
doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back and we will replace it. 
we will send your money back, and pay transportation both ways. 
no expense or effort too great to avoid having one dissatisfied customer. 
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Know What Your Dealer Pays! § 


THIS book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays for everything. It 
* ae wholesale prices on 70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 

It includes practically everything that anybody uses, wears or 

eats ; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. It will save the average 

family at least $100 a year—some $500. Two million people send for this 

book yearly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one, too. 


For 30 Years 


and the greatest mail order house in the world. 
gained and held by underselling everybody, by treating customers fairly, and by 


we have been selling merchandise 
smaller dealers pay. 


We keep the customers we secure. 


People 


Ours is the original catalogue business 
This enormous business has been 


are now numbered among our customers. 
carry for them a stock valued at $2,500,000. 
employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders and 100 typewriters to write letters to them. 


You Need This Book 


is the oldest and largest, and our prices are always the lowest. 
And our record of a quarter century assures you of fair dealing. 


because you can rely on it. 
are offered you, but this one is best. Our house 


and safe delivery. ; 
catalogue is described exactly as it is. 





by mail at about what 


We 
We 


Other catalogues 


Our guarantee is 


Every article in our 


anything that you get 
Or 
We consider 





Two Thousand Stores in One 


Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so whit 
in a year as we. The makers who sell to us have no traveling 
expense, no credit risk, no losses, no salesmen to pay. They 

save the whole cost of selling the same goods to 2,000 separate 
stores, scattered everywhere. The fiercest competition in Amer- 
ica centers in the effort to get our trade. The prices we pay 
are never much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 
enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any wonder 
that we cat-seH4ur about what common dealers pay ? 
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We get along with a fraction of the profit charged by stores. 
We have no salesmen—no selling expense save our catalogue. 
A dealer must make several times as much on each article to 
Our expense is but a small percent- 
age, on sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 


make expenses and live. 


We simply combine the buying and 
average stores. We save the wasteful 
than the merchandise, and we give the 


the modern method of. business, and the buying of the 20th cen- 
tury will be done more and more by mail. 
now saving our customers from four to five million dollars an- 


nually. You will become one of those 
this book. 





r— i 


| Cut this slip out and send it to us with 15 cents in stamps Today. 





Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Abe. & Madison St., Chicago: 


Guide No. 70. 


Enclosed find 15 cents for partial postage on your 1000-page Buyers’ 


a 
carefully the slip to the left 
today, enclosing 15 cents. 


million lots. The postage 





Name 
(Be sure to write very plainly.) 


Postoffice citlleg 


half the postage alone) just 


| offer you costs us abont 7 
i send from mere curiosity. 








State. 


$100 per year. 





County 


BE SURE TO ENCLOSE THIS SLIP IN AN ENVELOPE 
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MICHIGAN AVE. AND 
MADISON STREET 


back. 


Send Only 15 Cents 


This catalogue which we 
more. We ask you to sendus but 15 cents (less than 


This book will save any average family at least 
If you don’t find that it will save you 
at least a hundred times what it costs you, simply 
write us and we will cheerfully send your 15 cents 
Please send today, before you forget it. 


CHICAGO 
SRECEEEETEEEEE EEE EEE TE EEE LETT TY 


eeganeccceeresountl 



















selling of two thousand 
methods that cost more 
saving to you. This is 
In this way we are 


customers when you see 


If you want our 
catalogue, fill out 
of this, and mail it to us 


0 cents to print, even in 
on it costs us 22 cents 


to show that you do not 








$75@W; choice to extra, $100@120 Busi 

drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern 
use—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- 
tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York 
saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- 


within the last ten days the Eastern de- 
mand, which for weeks has been the 
mainstay of the market, has ruled small- 
er and less aggressive. This change, how- 
not worked disadvantageously 
mules as concern prices, because 
the proper quality are 
scarce, but it is having the effect of form- 
ulating a slower movement. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 


ever, has 
to big 


b'g mules of 


14 hands, extreme range ...... $ 50 00@ 70 « 
14 hands, bulk of sales ........ & 00@ 60 00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 55 00@ 80 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales .... 55 00@ 65 00 


15 hands, extreme range ...... 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ 
15% hands, extreme range .... 90 00@125 00 





15% hands, bulk of sales .... 95 OO@106 00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 
FAMBS 00 coccccccccceccccecs seeee 120 00@160 00 


16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 00 
ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of ...e Weath- 
er Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending April 14, 1902, is as follows: 

The week just closed has been cold and 
dry throughout the greater part of the 
state. There were several sharp frosts, 
but little or no damage resulted, except in 
a few of the extreme southern counties, 
where slight damage was done to fruit 
buds on low ground. Moderately heavy 
rains fell in a few of the extreme south- 
western counties, but elsewhere’ there 
were only a few light, scattered showers. 
South of the Missouri river there is gen- 
erally sufficient moisture for the present, 
but in the northern portion of the state 
rain is badly needed. 

In portions of the southern sections the 
ground has been too wet for plowing and 
seeding, and farmers are somewhat be- 
hind with their spring work, but in most 
sections the soil is in good tilth, though 
too cold for the rapid germination of 
seeds. Except in a few of the southern 
counties oat sowing is practically com- 
pleted and early gardens have been made 
and potatoes planted. Preparations for 
corn planting have generally progressed 
favorably, and in portions of the central 
and southern sections planting is well un- 
der way. Many farmers, however, are 
waiting for warmer weather. A large 
acreage of melons has been planted in 
Dunklin county, and considerable flax 
has been sown in the southwestern coun- 
ties. 

In many of the northern counties 
wheat is greatly in need of rain, and in 
some localities it is reported to be dying. 








dition in some localities in the southeast 


THE CARRIER 


section, owing to late seed.ng and drouth | 

in the fall, and to winter-killing, but SAYS SO 
. 

throughout nearly all of the central and 


Purchasers of our 
Rural Mail Box oft- 


southern counties the crop is looking ex- 








-eptionally well. Oats are generally com- P 
pi lage: Mea . sg. | en write that they 
ing on well, except in portions of the bl 
northern tions where they are great'y are‘‘more than sat- 
or er sec ns fnere ey are greé ‘ | . > 

‘ Sota . veil isfied;’’ many say 
in need of rain, Pasturesand meadowsare | ie, 8. dandy:” 
also suffering fromdrouth in the northern | it is a weryy4 
ur ti 1 1 throughout tt tate their | others ‘‘a beanty:”’ and 
( *Ss anc ‘oO rno >» State 4 
yang , ° ~ more than one has call- 
growth has been retarded by the low tem- 


it ‘‘a dream.’’Some say 


cee rhe Boe! of cae for psn dha ‘it will last as long as I want a box,” 
practically ex saustec in some distr - = 11 or “will last 50 years,” ete., but near- 
and in a number of the northern counties 


ly ali wind up with ‘‘our carrier says it 


Peaches are In |} ig the best on the route.”’ 


water is also very scarce 











full bloom in the extreme southern coun- 

ties and promise a fair to good crop, but |# Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich, 

elsewhere there will be very few. Other | 

ate — poo eae but I" | Berkshires For Sale:—Bred sows and 3 

many sections small fruits will be light. | herd boar ul d Al sag Re 
A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. | 20°C Doars; all goo@anes. Also & tow £0 


Columbia, Migsouri, April 15, 1902 |land-Chin:. gilts, bred to a Chief Perfec- 





| tion boar, at farmers’ prices. 
= C. G. MILLS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


- ARTICHOKES 


ADAIR COUNTY, N. E. 





WORLD: 


Editor RURAL March went 
out like a lion. It was a peculiar month Jorge White-Prenell, Best Variety grown. Me 
all through. It came in cold and con- | afiected by drought. Healthiest easiest to fed. 
tinued so a few days, was then spring- | Greatest yield of an hog feed known (00 bushels 

‘ y | per acre last year. me acre equal to five acres of 
lke up to the middle of the month, when man's cheory, "Five bushels. Will and not a seeds- 
ye had a regular Dz a wave, the ther- | man’siheory. Five bushele will plant an acre. 
va cam ® Tepuled DANS arn "| Prices: t bushe! $100. 6 bushels 8c perbu. 10 
mometer registering only 10 degrees | bushels or more 75c per bu. Also 12 choice Duroc- 


Jersey boars for sale. Addr 


above zero two or three mornings. Some ess 
: C.K. DOTY, BRE 5, Charleston, 11. 


had made garden and planted peiatoes. | 
Some of the potatoes were frozen. Oats 








that had been sown long enough to be | Was so fortunate as to find a pot of gold 
sprouted were killed. It {s rather dis- |@t the end of the rainbow, just at sunset. 
couraging, as seed is very high. Our | Being a long way from home, he decided 
drouth still continues and nothing is |t© hide it until morning and return for 
growing. What little moisture we had |it, so he carefully placed it under the 
on the surface is about gone. Farmers |!imbs of the sleeping poplar. Iris missed 
are feeling rather blue, as they had |the pot of gold, and sent Mercury, the 
hoped for a favorable spring. A good | Wind messenger, to look for it. He asked 
deal of corn land is being plowed. I the trees if they had seen it, and the elm, 
know a number who will finish plowing |9@K and pine pointed straight out to the 
this week. J. E. MAY. poplar, saying, “The poplar knows! the 
April 7. poplar knows!’ ‘I know!’ exclaimed the 
jncaihi poplar. ‘Why, how should I know?’ and 

THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS |She held up her limbs in surprise. Down 
TROUBLES. fell the pot of géld, much to the poplar’s 

a astonishment, for it was a very honest 

The live stock trade of Kansas City is |tree. So she stretched her limbs high 


much disturbed at present because of the 
adoption and enforcement by the stock 
yards company of certain rules regarding 
the handling of stock in the yards which 
the Live Stock Exchange regards as ar- 
bitrary, restrictive and detrimental. The 
Stock Yards Company put the new rules 


above her head, declaring that she would 
always hold them so, that the sun god 
might see she had nothing to conceal. Of 
course the other trees laughed at such 
an unusual proceeding, but she taught 
all the little poplar trees to stand in the 
same upright and fearless way, and they 


in force April 10, whereupon the Live | were ever afterward loved and respected 
Stock Exchange held a meeting and |by all.”’"—From “The Legendary Lore of 
adopted an address to stock shippers to | Trees,’ by E. M,. Barret, in Home and 
refrain from shipping to the Kansas City | Flowers, Springfield, O., for April. 
stock yards until the matter could be aa- Se ensieemmacie 

justed, making necessary shipments mean- F. D. LUCE, Shelbina, Mo., writes: 


while to other markets. 

A telegram under date of April 14 says: 
The boycott measure inaugurated by the 
Kansas City live stock exchange last 
week against the stock yards company 
had no apparent effect on the receipts of 
cattle, hogs or sheep at this market to- 
day. It is believed, however, that to-mor- 
row will furnish a fairer test of the im- 
port of the commission men’s request to 
their customers to ship to other markets. 
Both sides to the controversy maintained 
their positions to-day. The stock yards 
company may to-morrow ask the courts 
for an injunction to force the commission 
men to withdraw their boycott. 

The principal point at issue, as we un- 
derstand, is the rule of the stock yards 
company providing for the locking of cat- 
tle pens and allowing stock to be taken 
out only under written orders. 


“Our two flocks of 8. C. Brown Leghorns 
and Barred Plymouth Rocks are so ar- 
ranged that they both have full range of 
a farm which should insure good fertile 
eggs. Our birds are extra good and are 
laying lots of eggs. We can fill large or- 
ders of fresh eggs on short notice. 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo., are offering 
a choice lot of Bronze Turkeys and 
Barred Plymouth Rock Chickens for 
sale, as well as eggs in season. If you 
want anything in their line you will find 
it a good firm to do business with. 





MRS. JAS. RISBY of Clinton County, 
Ill., wants to know if goose eggs can be 
successfully hatched in an incubator, and 
asks RURAL WORLD readers who have 
had experience along this line to give it 
through our columns. She has an incuba- 
tor, but has never tried to hatch goose 


“THE LOMBARDY POPLAR is noted 
for its slender, upward pointing branch- 
es. This peculiarity of the branches is ac- 








It is also reported in an unpromising con- 


eggs, and has never heard of any one 


counted for in this way: An o'd man |who has. 





Only *40 


- a> wheels and gears; 
SATIS 






Solid spring bello: 


maroon leather, cloth 9, 
b ack stays, curv: 





rail. Send for Big Fre 


buggy <tLy selling direct must pay all of their cneanie, salaries, etc., out of a few thousand buggies, 
expenses are a)! paid out of our agricultural pmprement factory. A bug 


small profit we get on a bush 
the consumer. 
=~ 


Write us before bu 
POO MANUFAC 


THE GREATEST BARGAIN 


N—Selected second 
rwa: 
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double collars, full Henuth body loops, long 
ic 

furnished in place of gunen bao Ei woo! t trimmed in dark green, tan or 


op 
Saide, boot and full Tema hcarpet. 


TURING CO., 


Keeps our competito: 
nights to tell how = ae a4 


rowth hickory 

jts; inch axle 

body, any width. 
ith Ideal spring cross bar (spring cushions 


EART 


y iron clips and 


oe. i top lining, leather quarters and 
complete with storm apron, side cur- 
“Nickel dash rail, Agnd rail and lazy back 
ges ».e of Vehicles and Harness in Colors. a 
aay factory would starve to death on the 
The only plow factory in the world sellin agg 1 te 
Box 220, ALTON, ILL 











USE 


PURE BONE F 


“ANCHOR BRAND” 





Its quality influences 
the selling price. 


S3 Profitable fruit 
growing insured on/; 
when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer, 
Neither guansity nor 

good quality possible 

without Potash. 


Kacy 
. CIS i 


Write for our free books 
Y givin details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York City 





FARMS. 


GET OUB FREE List of Parm Bary 
H. Morton & Oo., Gen. Saat Aots. wr rca 
aral, Mineral, Coal and Timber Othee. ts 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. _— 


FOR SALES tom an Parms at @ bargain; pot. 
tom and ridge land. Time on part 
payment. Address 
GEO, F, MEAD, Pinckneyville, 111, 


Gash ! for REAL ESTATE 


it is. Send de 
ion ee nal aad cash price and get my 

segrmrseesiiras, Wao 

DER, N Bldg., a. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly Lp al beautifulty illustrated, 
containing exact ‘and truthful ‘orma- 
tion about farm = in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 
THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 



































SEVEN Chillicothe Normal School. 
Chillicothe ial College. 
GREAT one Shorthand Oollege. 
ome hy College. 
llege. 
rato 


the Pen-rt Oo 
SCHOOLS =: Ghllleothe School of Oratory 

the Musical Conservatory 
Last years on enrollment 708. $130 pays for 


48 weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of 
text books, For ies Illustrated Catalogue address 
Box N, licothe, Mo. 





Choice northern grown seed. Me- 


SOY BEANS dium early variety. 
HILLIARD, BRIGHTON, ILL. 


SEED CORN 


pd Co. White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, Imp. Leam- 
ask best tested seed $1.50 per bushel; sacks free, 
a eareves on car for any station in the United 





J. C. ANDRAS, JR., 
Manchester, Ill. 


RELIABLE 


Strawberry Collection 


Old Reliable—S0 Bederwood, early; 5) 
Warfield, medium; 50 Brandywine, late. 
New Reliable—12 Ruby, 12 Senator Dup- 
lap, 12 Nettie. All for $2.00 by express. 


Edwin H. Riehl, 


NORTH ALTON, ILL., BOX 91. 


MONEY IN BEES. 
Send for our 40-pagecatalog Free 
Gives full information about bees, 
hives and all up-to-date supplies 
d and methods. Address 











ERTILIZERS 


Also Use TOBACCO DUST for Fruit Trees. 


Send us 25 cents in stamps and we will mai 


1 postpaid, thermometer, 12x3 inches. 


MAYER FPERTILIZER & J. CO., Formerly A. B. Mayer Mtg. Co. 
10220 NORTH TWELFTH STREET, SI. LOUIS, MO. 





JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


TOBACCO. 


Me. A ave grade tobacco for fumigat- 
ng plan green houses, etc., for sheep 
die and ‘ciing lice on animais, 12 cents 
per pound, not less than 10 pounds sold on 
one order; 20 pounds and up, 10 cents per 











ROSS & FERRELL, FARRAGUT, IOWA. 


1901 inthe best 
true to sample. rite for 
and samples te one bag eed 
Early “om 

Mine. erdeliver ¢ goods 
true to oabes Try u 


SEED 


Are selling the best seed from corm grown in 
art of Iowa. All shipments 


ee and Io 
true to sample and 


OATS, CLOVER SEED AND TIMOTHY. 


circular, price list 
Excelsior, ellow 
owa Silver 


GORN 


pound by freight. Buy from the grower. 


Cc. D. LYON, 
HIGCINSPORT, OHIO. 














TREE 





Ours have stood the test of 50 years. 
@00 Acres. 


= for price list. 
PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
12800 Park &t., Bloomington, Illinois. 























RAPE VINES 


the best vines of any locality in the U.S. Immense PEIN ty quality. 









STARK BROS NUESEnEe @ Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N. Y. 


STARK GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Portland, N. Y., are in the heart 
of the famous Fredonia-Chautau- 

pe Belt, which produces 
Prices low as 








those of any reputable grower. A full stock of = 
GOOSEBERRY, BLACKBERRY, etc. $tatk es Book, fre eer Nive-Tr, Ke. t 
AGAWAM, reddish purple, good......... $2.50/$22.00 
orth oe on ee 
early AoE ome 6.00) 55.00 
TAWBA, large, dark red, good...................... 2.20) 20.00 ant | Flower val al din 
CLINTON, black, much used for wine... 2.00} 18.00 
CONCORD go Stand 2A i 1.70| 15.00 Lesvos s to beet Yon i} or mee eeeet cotta 
small red, quality unexcelled . J ale re aor 
Ht nye! i acediamenmmall eel ane Faience ‘ik bloasomaa ao wine saan es 
white, medium 9 fine qualit; 4. . 1 ae summer dn the = Pate y OFarden or ast 
INDLEY, red, very handsome “% i 2.00 py pisses ub.ne a pot plant ¢ for inde reae ‘D 
MOORE EARLY, large black, Gey Yea ed x 3.00] 28.00 a et eee Flee it rivaln ihe cho moreers, Paris 
NIAGARA, large, best white for market. _| 2.80) 24.00 in any soll or situation, and Grows and bloom te: 
POCKLINGTON, white hardy ................., 2.80 24.00 tendvel, tfective, free growing Growing and fragrant.» 1 on 
LEM, red, one of the best... ..| 2.50} 22.00 fection’ She, cach} ® for OOc.}, Stor 81 00 
VERGENNES Fos good oer 280] 25.00 note Guean caraupeuee Pc’ 
richest, FINEST black.................................. 2 24.00 OUR GREAT © Gare New Fruits: 2" 
WYOMING RED, early, larger than Delaware. 25.00) 4.50 fy llustrated, Large Colored F Pines erage: 


order. " 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, ainda Park, N. 








TON’S FAVORITE WHITE, PREMIUM 
WORLD'S FAIR (yellow). 


Dept. B. 


SEED CORN. 


We have a few hundred bushels of first-class Seed Corn left yet. 
dried and of strong vitality. Guaranteed to grow if you do your part. SUT- 


Fire- 


YELLOW DENT and IMPROVED 


You can’t miss it on this corn. Send stamp for 
catalog and samples. Address T. N. SUTTON & SON, Mason City, IIL, 
All Corn of Our Own Raising. 








Blue Vitriol, Carbonate of 
Copper, Paris Green,Lon- 
don Purple, Oil Soap, 


For Spraying Purposes for Sale 


WHITELAW BROS., ST. LOUIS. 
ALFALFA SEED. 


The greatest drouth resister. lamp s 
bg Buy direct from a grower. Pyrite tor cous 4 ~ my 


D. R. GORDEN, Abilene, Kans. 

















NITRATE OF SODA 
THE STANDARD AMMONIATE FOR 


MONEY CROPS 


IDEAL FOR EARLY AND LATE 
TOP DRESSINGS. 
_ Corn, Cotton, Ha 
Sugar Beets and 
Send post card for formuias and free bulletins. 
WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
12 John Street, Dept. L, New York. 
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